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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


As a snowball gathers weight so 
has the name Shell, unchanged 
since August Ist 1907, steadily 
gathered value and _ popularity 


during the course of the last 
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YOU CAN BE 
SURE OF SHELL 


Summer Shell Petrol is specially blended to 
give the best results under Summer conditions 
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News of the Week 


Ottawa 
HE week has been one of intensely hard work at the 
Imperial Conference at Ottawa. The chief anxiety 
springs from the direct negotiations between the repre- 
sentatives of this country and of Canada. Otherwise good 
progress is reported. The information, however, that 
reaches us during this period of delicate and tentative 
business must be largely based on conjecture. It is most 
encouraging to be told that New Zealand asked for no 
formal or detailed discussions. She trusts the Mother- 








| Country to do her justice and to be as generous as we can 


be. This is better than the methods of the bazaar, where 
each side makes offers that it is prepared to improve if 
the method of the small Oriental tradesman 
The reports of 


The Indian delegates are said 
to be making a good impression and opening the eyes of 
some Dominion delegates to a market of which they knew 
but little. It is particularly satisfactory in quite another 


' direction if Indian business is discussed with confidence in 


the future. The Report of the Committee on Monetary 


| and Financial Questions is expected immediately. 


* * * * 

The Canadian negotiations are evidently going less 
smoothly, and there is evidence in the Press that even here 
there are those who are capable of making negotiations 
more diflicult either from ill-will towards some persons or 


policies, or from sheer obstinacy in clinging to notions that 
are unacceptable to everyone else. Mr. Bennett has 
difficulties enough. Throughout he has the opposed 
interests of Eastern and Western Canada, of industry and 
agriculture. In these particular negotiations over the 
offer of greater facilities for British manufactured goods to 
enter Canada, he has to deal with a strongly organized body 
of manufacturers, whose motto might be Il n’ya pas de 
sentiment dans les affaires. We do not blame them for that* 
They would not have survived competition with the 
manufacturers of the United States across the border if 
they had been less hard-headed than they are. The 
Canadians produced details of proposals for giving us 
advantages in return for what we could do for their products, 
and estimates of the increase of business that they held 
likely to follow for us. What they ask from us, of course, 
entails the extremely serious risk of increasing the price 
of food here. If, without that, we can give them a better 
market we should be very glad, but it must be possible to 
convince our people that if food prices rise there will be 
some palpable compensation. A “ better market” need 
not imply higher prices only, and Canada knows that her 
surplus must be subject to “ world prices,” as it goes to all 


quarters of the globe. 
* * * * 


The Canadian representatives have submitted a smaller 
list of articles on which they offer us advantages than was 
hoped for ; no doubt they resisted pressure even on those. 
But wide differences of opinion seem to have arisen over 
the estimates of the value of the advantages offered. For 
instance, it is said that they estimated that Great Britain 
would gain trade worth £12,000,000 a year in the iron and 
steel industries by accepting what was offered. The 
British experts could only see prospects of one sixth of that 
gain. Ifthere is anything like this margin in other spheres 
the difficulties of agreement must be very great. Mr. 
Baldwin is known to have signed a letter to Mr. Bennett 
asking the Canadian Government to consider making a 
more generous offer and supporting his plea with facts and 
figures. We believe that he has also on behalf of the whole 
delegation again pressed the point that he made in his 
speech at the opening of the Conference, viz.: that we 
do not want to be offered as an advantage to Great Britain 
a promise that the foreigners’ duties shall be raised. We 
have not much faith in that form of increased preference 
and any general increase of duties is what we and most 
other people have been denouncing in Europe at every 
international meeting. From all that we hear, the com- 
bination of Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Runciman in their 
leadership, seems to give their colleagues as complete 
satisfaction as it gives us pleasure to hear of it. 

* * * * 
Ireland 

The relations between the United Kingdom and 
Southern Ireland are still profoundly depressing and we 
deplore the suffering which is beginning to be felt by 
innocent Irish as well as by those who have any respon- 
sibility for the state into which their country has fallen 
since Mr. de Valera took the reins from Mr. Cosgrave’s 
hands. The agriculturists are the first to feel the effects 
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of the tariff-war, but industry too is beginning to protest. 
The railways, for instance, have either to pay 5s. extra 
per ton for their coal to meet the import duty on British 
coal, or to accept inferior foreign coal. The Dublin 
Horse Show illustrated the gloomy conditions that 
prevail. We would not call it a failure when the horses, 
though fewer, were as good as ever. But the sales were 
very poor and the attendance declined heavily. Mr. de 
Valera has summoned from Ottawa the Minister of 
Agriculture to deal with the grave problems of that 


office. He has obtained from the Dail a vote for £2,000,000 - 


as an emergency fund. This is supposed to be meant to 
help in some way to find new markets. Possibly it will be 
used in part to buy foreign coal. 


* * * * 


The Senate: passed last week a Resolution urging that 
negotiations should be begun at once with the United 
Kingdom ‘over the payment of the Land’ Annuities. 
Mr. de Valera knows that he is invited to negotiate here, 
but, so far as we know, nothing is being done at present 
on either side. We have tried elsewhere to-day to put 
quite simply the facts of the dispute. As we wrote last 
week, it is towards an Arbitration Tribunal that we should 
like to see steps taken at once. We know the obstacles. 
Mr. de Valera insists that he should be free to nominate a 
foreigner or foreigners on the Tribunal. As we have said 
before, we see no essential objection at all to this. There 
are foreigners obviously qualified by character and 
attainments to judge in this case. We are quite prepared 
to urge His Majesty’s Government here to make this 
concession, not because we want to save Mr. de Valera’s 
face, but because it would be such an immense gain to get 
a Tribunal established which His Majesty’s Government 
in Southern Ireland would accept. But so far, the 
Government here will not agree to this claim to nominate 
foreigners, on the ground that it would cause resentment 
throughout the Empire and would flout the Statute of 
Westminster to which the Mother Country and _ the 
Dominions gave voluntary agreement before it became 
law ; for the Statute definitely contemplated an Imperial 
Court for just such disputes as this. No effort should be 
spared, and no punctilio should be allowed to stand in the 
way of alleviating the ill-fecling and the economic loss. 

x * * Ds 


The German Terror 

As the first duty of a Government is to maintain 
order, Herr von Papen’s non-party Ministry in Germany 
has proved inefficient. It proclaimed a political truce 
to follow the General Election and threatened the most 
drastic action against disturbers of the peace. More- 
over, it had displaced the Socialist Ministry in Prussia 
on the ground that a firmer administration was required. 
Yet now, day after day, numerous dastardly political 
outrages are reported from all parts of Germany, 
especially from Silesia and East Prussia. The “ Nazis ” 
or National Socialists under Herr Hitler are not the 
only offenders, but they appear to be mainly responsible 
for the actual or attempted assassinations, the bombing 
outrages and the incendiary fires of which Socialists, 
Communists and Roman Catholics of the Centre party 
are the victims. It is far from clear that the police have 
been allowed or encouraged to deal strongly with the 
terrorists. The new emergency decrees promulgated on 
Tuesday night, establishing special courts and_ sterner 
punishments for terrorist crimes, should be effective, if 
they are enforced. Though some of the “* Nazi ”’ bombing 
partics have been arrested, the murderers of several 
Socialist leaders, who were shot on Sunday, are still at 
large. Herr Hitler has doubtless lost control of the 
wilder elements whom his oratory has inflamed. 


a 


a 

Revolt in Spain 
Concerted risings occurred in Madrid and Seville on 
Wednesday. The Government had little difficulty. jj 
restoring its authority in Madrid. In Seville General 
Sanjurjo is still master of the city for the time }, 


with it. 
* * * * 


Japan in Manchuria 


There need no longer be any doubt that Japan has kai : 
The independence of Manchuku— 
as the country is now termed—has been proclaimed 2 
with the ex-Emperor P’u Yi as President. Japaney | 
“advisers ” control the Government. Japanese troops | 
are in occupation up to the Siberian frontier in the north | 


hands on Manchuria. 


and down to the Great Wall in the south, including the 
border province of Jehol. 


the Maritime Customs, administered by foreign officia’s, 
are the security for international loans as well as the main 
source of Nanking’s revenues. 
with grave concern the confiscation of the Manchurian 
Customs funds. It is unfortunate that at this critical 
juncture the Chinese Government at Nanking should le 


distracted by the resignation of the chief executive, | 
Wang Ching-wei, while Chang Hsueh-liang at Peking © 


has retired and Chiang Kai-shek is fighting an inconclusive 
campaign against bandits. 
* X* * * 


America’s ‘* Bonus Army” 


Since Mr. Hoover's drastic action cleared the “ Bonus > 
Army ” of unemployed ex-Service men out of Washington, 


the multitude has melted away. Both parties in the 
Presidential campaign are trying to make capital out 
of the episode. The Republicans commend the President 
for his courage in restoring order: the Democrats chide 
him for allowing tear-gas and tanks to be used by the 
troops. But the removal of an unruly mob from the 
precincts of the capital was clearly necessary, The 
purpose of their leaders was avowedly to overawe Cot 
gress, and compel it to vote many scores of millions for 
distribution in cash to so-called “* war veterans.” Iti 
fortunate for the United States that such a_bare-faced 
attempt to extort public money from timorous legis 
lators has failed. Yet the demonstration revealed the 
desperate pass to which many thousands of men hav’ 


been reduced by the all-pervading unemployment, ti | 


meet which the United States have no regular policy, 
while charitable funds are drying up. 
* * * * 


The Welland Canal 


Canada is to be congratulated on the completioi/ 
of the new Welland Canal, uniting Lakes Erie ani” 
The canal, 
which was opened last Saturday by the Governot 
General, Lord Bessborough, in the presence of mall _ 
delegates from the Ottawa Conference, is one of the? 


Ontario and avoiding the Niagara Falls. 


greatest engineering works of its kind in the world. 


It is 25 miles long and its eight locks are each 820 fet) 
long, 80 feet wide and 30 feet deep, so that great ships : 
The total cof 
The importance of the route tf 
Canada, especially for her wheat trade, is shown by the F 
fact that this is the fourth Welland canal to be cof 
structed since 1829. The first was only 8 feet de}y 


can pass from one lake to another. 
has been £26,000,000. 


cing § 
It will doubtless be convenient for .the Government ty) 
dub this a “‘ monarchist ” revolt, but we may be perfectly 


certain that Don Alfonso had nothing whatever to doe hl 
p hav 








From the international stand. 7 
point the seizure of the Chinese Customs in Manchuria © 
and the expulsion of the English and American officials, ; 
now reported by the Inspector-General, Sir Frederick © 
Mazz, is conclusive proof that Japan is in earnest, For | 





The Powers must view © 
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and 22 feet wide, but ships have expanded in size since 
those early days. The largest wheat carriers can now 
steam from Fort William at the head of Lake Superior 
direct to Montreal. If, as we hope, British imports 
into the Dominion are to be increased as a result of the 
Conference, the Welland Canal will give them easier 
and cheaper access to the prairie provinces than they 
have had before. A A y 
Lancashire and Unemployment 

The negotiations for a reduction of wages in the cotton 
trade have broken down. The employers pressed 
fora reduction of 25 per cent. on the list rates, representing 
as, 9d. in the £ on average wages of 38s. a week, while the 
unions reluctantly offered to submit to a reduction of half 
the amount. Meanwhile the Burnley Weavers remain 
on strike ; all but two small mills in the town are closed, 
and the weavers elsewhere are being urged to join in the 
quarrel. It is generally admitted that wages must be 
reduced, for the time at least, and many operatives are, 
in fact, working for wages that have been cut down by 
124 per cent., or even more, since in the absence of a 
general county agreement each employer is free to make 
what bargains he can with his workpeople. The strike 
cannot possibly succeed. Its only result is to do more 
harm to the sorely depressed industry and to swell the 
unemployment figures which in Great Britain last month 
rose by 64,439 to a total of 2,811,782. We should have 
thought that in these troubled times any regular employ- 
ment was well worth having, even if the wages were less 
by 10 or 12 per cent. than before. Lancashire people 
pride themselves on their intelligence, but the cotton 
industry must be an exception. 

* * * * 


The Railway Pool 

The many people whose little all is invested in railway 
stock, once thought to be “ as safe as the Bank,” and now 
sadly depreciated, will welcome the news that the L.MLS. 
and the L.N.E. railway companies may carry out their 
pooling arrangements with official sanction. The com- 
panies have already done much to effect economies in 
working. But the new plan for co-operating instead of 
competing should enable them to save still more, and also 
to offer new facilities to passengers as well as for goods 
traffic. It will be a convenience, for example, to be able 
to travel to Scotland by the east coast and return by the 
west coast with a return ticket issued by either company. 
The Railway Pool Committee observes very justly that 
the rejection of the scheme would leave this vital national 
industry in its desperate position, whereas the scheme now 
approved holds good promise of relief. Traders are 
exposed to some slight risk of higher rates, but it is not a 
serious danger from their point of view. As for the staffs, 
the companies have agreed that every employee shall be 
“secured of a job,” though it may not be precisely the 
kind of job on which he has hitherto been engaged. More 
than this cannot fairly be demanded, though the railway 
unions are still discussing the question. 

* * * * 

London’s Bread 

The Food Council has approved a unanimous Report of 
the Committee which it appointed to inquire into the price 
of bread in London. The Committee finds that the quality 
of the “ straight run” flour has not deteriorated as had 
been suggested, but they find a reduction of 1s. sack in the 
price to be possible. They find that the average mixture 
of flour used for bread in London to-day has improved in 
quality. The costs to the bakers, however, other than in 
flour, have increased to an extent that justifies an advance 
of 3d. per loaf, There has been “a definite increase in 


the cost of distribution, including paper wrapping.” There 
has been a fall in the consumption of bread. We are not 
told what the last fact signifies. The increased demand for 
wrapping bread in paper is an advance in hygiene which 
obviously costs something. Delivery at the door is a 
luxury now taken for granted by most consumers who are 
apt to forget the cost to the retailers. We are afraid that 
the best quality of bread still means the whitest bread, 
though people who know best say that all the best 
quality has been ground out of this white bread. The 
work of the Food Council continues to win approval and so 
long as it convinces all parties that it is fair it should 
continue to do so. It makes its influence felt by publicity 
rather than by bureaucratic power. 
* * * * 

Olympic Games 

The athletic programme of the Olympic Games was 
concluded last Sunday, although a few other events were 
still to be decided. The times in all the races have been 
faster than ever before ; for this the climatic and atmo- 
spheric conditions of Los Angeles must be held partly 
responsible. The small British contingent only  suc- 
ceeded in winning two events, the 800 metres and the 
50,000 metres walk (though Tisdall, late of Cambridge, 
won the 400 metres hurdles for Ireland), but we were 
second in four events, including the 1,500 metres and the 
Marathon, and, apart from a possibly unlucky failure 
in the 400 metres, did as well as we expected. The 
United States were easily first on aggregate. It is with 
no wish to grudge them their triumph that we point out 
that their view of amateur athletics is rather different 
from ours. For example, neither of the negroes, who 
won for them the first and second places in the 100 
metres, ran in the 400 metres relay race a few days later, 
since it was thought that they might still be suffering 
from nervous fatigue. Again it appeared almost incredi- 
ble to the Americans that the British Captain, Lord 
Burghley (who won golden opinions on all sides), should 
be able to combine Olympic running with the possession 
of a title and with membership of the House of Commons ! 
In view of their overwhelming keenness to win, and of 
regrettable incidents at previous Olympiads, it was 
particularly pleasing that a dispute over an alleged 
foul on an American runner in the 5,000 metres, ended 
in a decision not to protest on the part not only of Hill, 
the runner, but also of the U.S.A. Athletic Union. 


* * * * 


A New Series 

Few questions concern our life more deeply, or more 
successfully defy solution, than those which surround the 
problem of suffering. We hope, therefore, that there will 
be many interested readers of the series of articles dealing 
with this mysterious fact, which we shall begin to publish 
on August 20th. The first will be written by Professor 
McFadyen, the well-known Biblical scholar, and will deal 
with the Problem of Suffering in the Old Testament. 
He will be followed by Mr. Douglas Fawcett, author of 
The Zermatt Dialogues, who will attack the subject from 
the philosophic angle. The Rev. and Hon. E. Lyttelton 
will discuss the moral value of suffering; and Mr. E. I. 
Watkin, author of A Philosophy of Mysticism, will sketch 
the Christian solution as seen in the lives of the Saints. 

* * * x 

Bank Rate 2 per cent., changed from 2} per cent. on 
June 30th, 1932. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1013; on Wednesday week, 1013; a year ago, 101}. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 106}; on Wednesday 
week, 1073; a year ago, 92}. Conversion Loan (33 per 
cent.) was on Wednesday 98}; on Wednesday week, 99}; 
a year ago, 79}. 
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Two Hemispheres 


T is a weary road along which we seek peace and ensue 
it through the years that pass since the War. 
The doors of the world’s Temple of Janus were to be shut 
“for good ”’—in all senses—by the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. They were to be barred and bolted 
by the Pact of Paris. We have been buoyed up with hope 
by such a Pact after the manner of men when it is new, 
rather than kept a firm pull on the anchor of the League, 
the most stable source of hope for more than twelve years. 
In the rush of to-day most things are tainted with dullness 
after so long. The League has passed under heavy clouds 
at times: it has had spectacular failures of which its ill- 
wishers have made the most; worst of all, it has been 
wounded in the house of its friends. To-day we say, with 
deep disappointment, that Signor Mussolini is one of 
those “ friends.” Yet even those who have not the 
gratitude to say so, know that the League’s influence has 
been for good and that the aggregate of that influence 
has been incalculably great. The claim of Japan last 
autumn that the gates of the Temple need not be open on 
her account seemed to us humbug, but it was a tribute to 
the prevailing public opinion that she made the claim, and 
this public opinion is due to the League. The report of 
Lord Lytton’s Commission will bring the next test, and 
no one who does not support the League then with might 
and main will have any right to decry its influence. 
Now, there is another war. Bolivia and Paraguay, 
members of the League, and Paraguay a signatory of the 
Kellogg Pact, are fighting across their ill-defined frontier. 
This is a shame and a scandal, and none the less so because 
at a distance people describe it with the irritating phrase 
of a “comic opera war.” ‘The wretched territory in 
dispute has potential value which is coveted, and Bolivia 
wants to move the frontier forward so that she may obtain 
better access by river to the seaports far away in the south. 
On neither side is there any desire to shed much blood or 
to fight except in the present season of the year, when the 
weather is favourable. But wherever shots are fired in 
anger to-day there is shame for the world. We have 
little heart therefore to be amused by the ironies. Yet 
this war compels a picture to rise of the League’s Inter- 
national Police, and we see Major Lord Davies leading 
his polyglot forces to the very centre of South America, 
where they will arrive to sit down in a swamp long after 
the belligerents have gone home to their peaceful occupa- 
tions for six months at least. The war reveals another 
irony. The League successfully put an end to the fighting 
when it last broke out. The United States kindly made a 
loan to Bolivia to set her up again. Bolivia naturally 
spent the money in the United States on armaments to 
ensure success this summer, and, having spent it, defaulted 
on the loan. That is, roughly, the tale and it leaves the 
United States (of course, through no fault) in the position 
of having armed one side in the war and armed it free, 
gratis. Europe will not be human if her thoughts do not 
for a moment gently stray to the forts of El Grand Chaco 
when next she listens to a well-deserved lecture on arma- 
ments. That is by the way. We prefer to record that 
the President of the Council of the League has taken the 
proper steps in communicating with the two errant 
members. The Foreign Offices of the Powers have 
protested and offered help, a correct movement that has 
been by no means well received. The Pan-American 
Union has stated to its two fellow-members that no 
alteration of territory brought about by this fighting will 
be recognized. Washington has led the Union along 
the samme line that the State Depart:ncnt followed in 
addressing Japan about Manchuria. 


If people describe this as a failure of the League to 
prevent war, illustrating its weakness, we would ask them 
to look a little deeper. Anyone who has eyes to see an 
inch below the troubled surface must be aware of an 
immense access of strength. We have never pressed the 
United States to enter the League. That is their busines 
not ours. Their entry would bring great advantages 
but there are also advantages to be seized from their 
remaining outside. It is time to acknowledge thankfully 
that there has been an immense advance, increasing lately 
in strength and pace—vires acquirit eundo—in the happy 


collaboration of the United States with the League and | 


with the progeny of the League, those Internationa 
Conferences which are not mectings of the Council o 
Assembly of the League. There lies really a new great 
hope to cheer us on the weary road. That it is particu. 
larly congenial to us is a small matter in the general 
advantage to Europe. And the collaboration is jot 
grudged ; we are not gloating over having succeeded jn 
“ entangling ” the United States. That unpleasant word, 
recalling a strait, self-centred policy only fit for a nation 
still seeking its maturity, seems to be forgotten in America 
and regretted nowhere. 

When Mr. Hoover first stood for the Presidency, we 
hailed him as a candidate with a better understanding of 
this hemisphere than earlier Presidents, for we had seen 
his work in Europe. Senator Borah we have long respect- 
ed for his character and the importance of his place on 


the Council of Foreign Relations, but during and after | 


the War we feared lest his great abilities should be nur- 
tured on the wisdom of Idaho rather than on experience 
to be found in wide knowledge of two hemispheres. Of 
Mr. Stimson we have heard nothing but good before and 
after he succeeded his distinguished predecessors in the 
State Department. To-day we rejoice that these three 
men wield their power. The latest public speeches of 
Mr. Borah and Mr. Stimson have cheered us greatly. 
They have had excellent advisers in Europe, General 
Dawes, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Mellon and others, and they have 
proved their own wisdom by profiting from that advice. 
These speeches take for granted now that the civilized 
world is one. Mr. Stimson’s proud disquisition on the 
Kellogg Pact, delivered last Monday, presents an American 
view of war in full harmony with the view of the League. 
Mr. Borah utters on the political and economic troubles 
of the world the sentiments of the wisest spokesmen at 
the Lausanne Conference. He adds: “ I favour encour- 
aging, supporting and co-operating with the spirit of 
Lausanne. But I am not in favour of doing it piece 
meal.” 


“Tt is with reparations and debts, and_ unless 
you discuss those and settle them, your settlement 
of the money question would at most be but 
temporary.” 


Let us then take new hope again and draw fresh [ 


confidence by recognizing this change in the United 
States. These leaders will be followed by public opinion 
there. And we here must not fail to mect the new spirit 


there. A cold, unresponsive attitude here would quickly [ 


damp the ardour there. There is no longer the well 


meaning, but apparently unsympathetic, critic who 


often misunderstood our difficulties in this hemisphere. 
In matters of peace and war, of economies and finance, o 
reparations and other debts, there is, added to the wisdom 
that Europe should have gathered from her past, the 
vitality and the good will of the United States to set the 
world turning smoothly again, 
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And of the world’s financial and currency — 
troubles, he asks what is their source, and answets: | 
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The Irish Land Annuities 


NTEREST in the deplorable dispute over the Irish 
] Annuities is at present concentrated on the efforts 
to find a scheme of arbitration or negotiation acceptable 
It is tending to ignore the legal and 
other issues which the Court, however constituted, would 
be called upon to judge. Something, however, should 
pe known of the main contentions of the respective 
cases, though pending judicial decision it would be 

resumptuous to .hazard an opinion regarding their 
relative merits. 

Neither side has fully shown its hand, but Mr. Thomas 
has indicated the British attitude in two published 
dispatches and in speeches in the House of Commons. 
England would, too, presumably accept much of the 
legal argumentation of the sixty-five page document, 
published last December by Mr. Cosgrave’s Government 
and setting out to demonstrate the obligation of Southern 
Ireland to continue to pay the Annuities. On the 
Irish side the legal arguments can best be studied in 
the reply to this document published in the spring of 
this year by the Executive of the Fianna Fail. (Both 
these documents are difficult to obtain in England and 
so far appear to have been ignored by the English Press.) 
The broader aspects have been presented in public 
speeches by Mr. de Valera and other Ministers. 

The British case rests on two supports. First on 
formal and explicit undertakings to pay the annuities 
given on February 12th, 1923, and March 19th, 1926, 
by the representatives of the Free State: secondly, 
on what is conceived to be the whole nature and history 
of the Annuities. Mr. Thomas recalls in his dispatches 
how money was to be raised from the investing public 
and lent to the Irish tenant to enable him to buy his 
land, and how the part played by the British Government 
consisted solely of providing the investors with an inter- 
mediary and with a guarantor that their money should 
be repaid with interest. 

As the second dispatch puts it: 

“These are not payments from Government to Government. 
In principle the main transaction is not one between the two 
Governments at all, but between the Irish tenant-purchaser and 
the holder of the Land Stock which is, of course, held both in 
Great Britain and in the Irish Free State. The position is that 
the annuities are collected by the Irish Free State Government 
from the tenant-purchasers and are distributed through the National 
Debt Commissioners to the holders of the Stock.” 

Looking at the matter in this way and quite apart 
from the Agreements of 1923 and 1926, England sees 
no justification for a course of action whose result would 
be that the Irish farmer would continue to pay and 
the holder of land stock continue to be paid, while the 
British Government would become poorer by three million 
pounds a year, and the Irish Government would become 
three million pounds richer. This is the course which 
the Irish Government claim that they are legally justified 
In pursuing. 

The Irish case shows scant respect for the 1925 and 
1926 Agreements. Both of these were agreements 
entered into by the respective Treasuries, and neither 
was ratified by the Dail. The 1923 Agreement, to 


which Mr. Thomas apparently pins his faith, was kept 
so secret that it was not laid before the House of 
Commons until April of the present year, after the 
discussions had begun ; while its very existence remained 
unknown to Mr. de Valera’s Party until Mr. Thomas’ 
despatches instigated a search among the records left 
by their predecessors in office. Further and more 
significant, there has been no allusion to it in all the 
sixty-five pages of the Cosgrave Memorandum. How 
the Irish attack will cevelop from this point is not yet 
clear, but it will presumably attempt to get the 1928 
Agreement dismissed as either purely informal or else 
as intentionally concealed from the Dail and the peuple 
of Southern Ireland. (It has been suggested that a motive 
for concealment lay in Clause B (2) of the same document, 
in which the British Government agreed to guarantee 
the interest of a new land loan then about to be issued. It 
may have been thought impolitic, alike by the British and 
Irish Governments of the time, to inform the Dail that 
the Free State was having to “ submit ” to this amount 
of British patronage.) The Agreement of 1926 is soon 
dismissed by the Fianna Fail lawyers. They quote 
the Cosgrave document to prove that “ the above clauses 
have no relation to, nor are they any authority for, such 
payments, They relate solely to payments in full 
without deduction,” referring as they Co to the settlement 
of an Income Tax dispute that arose between the two 
countries. 

So much then for the negative part of the Irish case 
with its rejection of the “formal and explicit under- 
takings.” The positive part is complex and certain to 
suffer from abbreviation. But its main argument can be 
sketched in outline here. By the Agreement of Decem- 
ber 3rd, 1925, ratified by both Parliaments, the Irish 
Free State became completely absolved from all liability 
for the “ Public Debt of the United Kingdom.” It 
therefore became absolved from liability to pay the 
land annuities if, as the Irish lawyers assert, the land 
annuities were part of the Public Debt (alleged to be a 
wider term than National Debt) of the United Kingdom. 
It is round this question of whether the annuities were 
or were not part of the public debt of the United 
Kingdom that the legal argument rages and spreads itself. 

There may be a tendency in this country to regard 
the Irish case as likely to succeed, if at all, on a rather 
unworthy quibble. But one should, in fairness, recall 
the Irish attitude to the Agreement of 1925. For years 
Ireland has claimed that she was over-taxed, and she 
presented England after the Financial Relations Com- 
mission of 1894 with formidable claims for compensation. 
Under the 1925 Agreement the Free State abandoned 
all such claims, as well as all those for a revision of the 
fronticr, in exchange for a discharge from her liability 
for a share of the public debt of the United Kingdom. 
The loss that she feels that she has suffered on balance 
is her excuse for clinging to that interpretation of the 
Agreement, which is at once most favourable to herself 
and in her view most strictly legal, 


South Africa at Ottawa and at Home 


By P. V. Emrys Evans, M.P. 


HE British connexion from the point of view of 
the present Union Government is looked upon 

as having been brought into existence by a marriage 
of convenience. There is no pretence of affection in 
that view, but much community of interest, It is in 


the spirit of such a contract that the representatives of 
South Africa are approaching Imperial problems at 
Ottawa. The Union is small in population, wide in 
area and young industrially. Like other Dominions 
she is as anxious to develop new industries as to exploit 
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her own natural resources. New industries are therefore 
brought into being not because they are essential but in 
order to satisfy South African economic nationalism. 
The new iron and steel works at Pretoria, carefully nur- 
tured by the Government, are in a sense a national 
monument. But the present rulers of South Africa 
have learnt much from the experience of some years 
of office, and although every endeavour has been made 
to open up new avenues of trade with foreign countries, 
they are fully alive to the importance of the British 
market for their products. She must now decide how she 
will co-operate. Her chance may not soon come again. 

Like other parts of the Empire, the Union has entered 
the Conference at Ottawa with the hope of expanding 
her trade with Great Britain, and of preserving her 
infant industries at the same time. If she is to give 
reciprocal advantages in any far-reaching agreement, 
she must do so by opening her markets to manufactured 
goods, and she may agree to refrain from encouraging 
the establishment of further industrial enterprises which 
cannot stand on their own feet, and to devote more of 
her energy to the development of her own natural re- 
sources. As she is not yet a highly industrialized country, 
she may find it possible to succeed along these lines, 

The problem of South Africa in the scheme of Imperial 
trade relations is, however, complicated by the question 
which has dominated her economic and_ political life 
ever since Great Britain left the gold standard. The 
Union decided to remain on gold, following the advice 
of an eminent financial expert with special knowledge of 
South African The Government maintain 
that common honesty demanded that they should take 
the decision they did and that it would be incongruous 
for the world’s greatest gold producer to leave the gold 
standard. Their opponents believe that the decision 
was taken in a moment of racial pride, and that the 
Government were determined to show that South Africa 
was financially independent of London. Whatever may 
have been the cause, there can be no doubt regarding the 
result of the Government's decision. From being a 
comparatively prosperous country in a world suffering 
from unprecedented depression, she was called upon to 
bear the full burden of the slump which in a measure 
she had escaped until the autumn of last year. Because 
she is the great gold-producing country, she has been 
able to remain on the gold standard, but at an immense 
cost, and only by giving artificial aid to her agriculture 
and her industries. Were she to depart from her present 
policy the great industry which is her lifeblood would 
rapidly expand; the low-grade mines would become 
profitable, and her other industries would recover. Her 
determination to make no concession on this question 
must modify the scope of the monetary discussions now 
taking place at Ottawa and must to some extent retard 
the possibility of creating a stable currency. 

While the Union Government is thus negotiating at 


conditions. 


Martha and Mary | 


By EveLtyn UNDERHILL. 


" IGHT as Martha complained on Mary her sister,” 

says The Cloud of Unknowing, ‘ right so yet unto 
this day all actives complain on contemplatives.” This 
has been going on ever since Pithecanthropus first paused 
to lift his eyes to the Reality beyond him, and listened to 
its mysterious call; and Martha his wife said “* Hurry 
up! Be useful—go on gathering nuts.” Her views still 
find expression in those numerous books upon Mysticism 
in which all possible objections are taken, and all generous 
appreciation is suppressed. Martha finds it annoying 
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the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa, a devoly. 
tion movement has grown up in Natal demanding ,F 
federal system for South Africa as opposed to the presen; 
unitary Constitution. The movement, which has Come 
into being without the appearance of any CONSPicuoys | 
leaders, and is frowned upon by the Opposition as Well as 
by the Government, has given expression to the latey 
discontent with the actions of the present Government 
both economic and political. The people of Natal ay} 
predominantly British in origin, and only entered the E 
Union on the understanding that there should be absoly | 
equality between the two races. Since the present F 
Government has been in power, the supporters 9” 
devolution in Natal have felt that the Nationalig | 
Dutchman has been preferred before the South Africa, 
of British origin, even in their own province, and thy 
a deliberate effort has been made to establish Dut, 
influence wherever possible. Natal feels that the spirit 
of the Act of Union has been violated. Since the kg 
changes in the relations between the component parts | 
of the Empire and the establishment of ‘ equal status” 
the old Imperial idea of the Dominions being “ loyal 
the Mother Country” has given way to a_ wider and 
less tangible loyalty to the British connexion, Thi 
loyalty is nevertheless strong and deep, for it appeals | 
to ideals which have grown up in a long history and | 
have been cherished in remote corners of the earth, 
No one who lives in Natal will maintain that he js 
merely an Englishman planted down in a part of Africa, 
To suggest such a thing would mean that he is impervious 
to his surroundings. He is something different ; climate | 
and conditions have changed to a certain extent his 
outlook and affected his way of life. Nevertheless the 
political principles of the country of his origin remain, 
even though he has never seen that country, and they 
are the guiding principles of his political life. While 
prepared to compromise and make concessions in order 
to build a new country which must be different from 
his Mother Country, he is not prepared to be overridden, 
nor to cease to believe that his ideals are the highest. 
If too hardly pressed, there arises that stubborn spirit 
which makes concession diflicult. The devolution move 
ment is a sign of discontent which it is impossible t 
ignore and which spreads far beyond the borders i 
Natal. But South Africa cannot move forward to her 
destiny with the white races divided. Before her 
the great problem of solving the question of a smal 
white ruling race living side by side with a large nativ 
population with its tribal system disintegrating ani 
with its rapid development in the ways of the modem 
world. The solution of this question will be the great 
task of South Africa in the Twentieth Century, and she 
cannot afford to allow far-off battles and past grievanets 
to turn her into the paths of petty nationalism 
when the work ahead demands all her energy an 
strength. 


to observe in history the persistence of a type whose expt | 
riences cannot be understood unless they are shared—#l 


the worse, because the experience is of Something which! | 


her deepest heart she must always desire. There is a certall 
satisfaction in marking “ 
a climb which we know to be beyond our own powers, and 
far as the contemplative life is concerned, this judgemet 
may easily be reached along psychological or met 
physical lines ; provided that we always choose extreme 
types for study, and refuse the title of mystic to thot 


dangerous ” or “ unrewarding — 
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spiritual persons of whom it is difficult to disapprove. 
The issue in separate form of Mr. Paul Elmer More’s 
critique of Christian Mysticism, now reprinted from his 
yolume of essays on The Catholic Faith,* gives us an 
opportunity of re-examining the Martherian view in its 
most intellectual expression. Carefully avoiding any 
direct encounter with St. Paul and the Fourth Evangelist, 
and deriving the full Christian mystical tradition from 
the spiritual ambitions of Plotinus and the Neo-Platonists 
alone, Mr. More at once wins the sympathy of comfortable 
Christians by his prudent dislike of the strain and suffering 
which the saints have endured under pressure of their 
craving for God. ‘No man,” he thinks, “ should be 
asked to undergo in the name of religion” such tension 
and anguish of soul as seem to Tauler and St. John of the 
(ross the inevitable price of mystical attainment. Only 
a few will be troubled by the thought that perhaps those 
whose sufferings he pities, and whose sayings he finds 
“ alarmingly extravagant,”” were speaking with stammer- 
ing tongues of an experience which is completely veiled 
from their critie’s sight ; and addressing themselves to 
fellow-climbers, not to those who watch their ant-like 
progress to an apparently useless consummation through 
a telescope upon the terrace of the ecclesiastical hotel. 
Apart from a certain lack of humility involved in 
criticizing experiences which we have never shared, two 
chief assumptions disturb our faith in Mr. More’s inter- 
pretation of the mystics. The first is his conviction that 
in a changing, growing world “ Mysticism” does not 
change; and when it does, we must no longer call it 
Mysticism. For him it is in essence the Neo-platonic 
striving for ecstatic “ union with the unqualified, im- 
personal, infinite Absolute”; and therefore difficult to 
harmonize with Christian theism. Hence the mental 
conflict, the hopeless struggle to adjust the Absolute and 
Personal aspects of reality, which he regards as the true 
cause of the sufferings of the mystical saints. But the 
real greatness of the Christian mystic abides in the fact 
that he does achieve this harmony ;_ transforming the 
crude metaphysical ecstasy, enriching and personalizing 
it, and so redeeming it from all taint of supersensual 
ambition, and weaving it into the rich fabric of Catholic 
spirituality. Christian mysticism is a new fact in man’s 
religious life; a genuine synthesis, not an incongruous 
effort to graft a pantheistic experience on to an incarna- 


tional faith. Mr. More is really rather hard to please. 
When Mary talks metaphysical language he doubts het 
orthodoxy, sometimes even her sanity. He knows 
** Nothing comparable to the ecstatic folly of St. Teresa’s 
pretension ” to an experience of the Triune Nature of 
God. When she expresses her love and surrender in more 
personal and poetic terms, he is shocked. “‘ Is it wise, is 
it delicate ?... is it really quite decent ?” he exclaims 
as he reads the spiritual lyrics of St. John of the Cross. 

St. John of the Cross, poet, mystic, and inspired psy- 
chologist—at once so sternly practical and so transcen- 
dental—is really, of course, the test case by which all 
general theories and criticisms of Christian Mysticism 
must prove their worth. To treat this most virile and 
thorough-going of contemplatives, as Mr. More does, as 
a “‘ mixed ” type, is merely to expose the weakness of his 
own terminology. Certainly St. John is difficult to under- 
stand; and can easily be convicted of an inhuman 
excessiveness by the easy device of quoting isolated sen- 
tences. Those who desire to obtain a just view of one of 
the greatest of spiritual writers, and incidentally a more 
balanced notion of what Christian Mysticism means 
should study Professor Peers’ admirable Rede Lecture 
on the saint.f Here we get, in a few pages, a vivid pic- 
ture of his personality and clue to his doctrine ; which is 
only properly understood when we realize that it consists 
of detailed advice addressed to a special class of persons : 
‘those rare souls who are undergoing a special training 
for the hardest of all journeys, the progress to divine 
union... . St. John of the Cross and those for whom he 
wrote were mystics, and a mystic is a man who has fallen 
in love with God and seeks in this life to attain Him.” 
Professor Peers adds, with justice, that reasonable persons 
must agree that no effort is too arduous for those con- 
vineed of the supreme worth of this goal. Such conviction 
and such effort have little in common with that “ ambition 
to rise here and now to what allures us as a higher plane ” 
which Mr. More very properly condemns, and very im- 
properly equates with mysticism. Transcendental ambi- 
tion of this kind is never found in the real mystical saints. 
The Divine union of which they try to tell us is not the 
result of deliberately setting out to make a good spiritual 
marriage. It is rather the reward of faithfulness to the 
law which one of them expressed in epigram: “ To give 
all for Love is a most sweet bargain.” 


G. L. Dickinson: A Tribute 


By E. M. Forster. 


TPRIBUTES are empty things, yet when one has 

known a man for over thirty years and thought 
him great something has to be offered. Great ? This 
is clearly the wrong word for Lowes Dickinson, it suggests 
inaccessibility and the power of making others feel 
small, whereas he had the power of bringing people out. 
While they were with him they were happy and amused. 
When they left him they found he had extended their 
sympathies and exercised their intelligence, so that the 
carth and the universe became larger places—this earth 
for which he has little hope, despite its beauty and 
fascination, that universe in whose light the earth will 
perhaps be reinterpreted. He has, indeed, the maieutic 
power, which Plato ascribes to Socrates, and he has been 
called Socratic: the epithet is kindly meant and is no doubt 
thought suitable for a don. But whereas Socrates pro- 
ceeded by snubbings and traps and with a pertinacity 
Which would drive any modern youth to drink or the 


gramophone, Dickinson, as far as his method was 
concerned, belonged to a different tradition, indeed, he 
hadn’t a method, he just lived his ordinary life and 
because it was so precious it leavened the lumpishness of 
his hearers and made them his friends. 

So, whether at Cambridge, where he is best known, 
or at the London School of Economies, where he lectured 
for over twenty years, or at Geneva, where he focussed 
his hopes for our earthly salvation, or in America, India 
and China, or in that unexplored country which has 
just been discovered by the microphone, or in that other 
country, non-existent he sometimes thought it, which 
psychical research has indicated—wherever he went he 
brought his liberating power and a modesty that never 
degenerated into humility, and a courage untouched by 
aggressiveness, and respect for the opinions of others. 
He also brought charm. Charm, in most men and nearly 
all women, is a decoration. It generally belongs to 
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them, as a good complexion may, but it lies on the surface 
and can vanish. Charm in Dickinson was structural. 
It penetrated and upheld everything he said and must 
have remained through suffering and old age. It was 
nourished by his affection with us, and how deep that 
affection was one can see from his books. Does anyone 
suppose that he wanted to bother on and on about the 
War when that glorious affair was over? He had no 
love for international politics, he thought them loathsome, 
but until they were diagnosed and purified he knew they 
would lead to another war in which millions more young 
people will be choked, maimed and killed. All his work 
hangs together. If he had not had the impulse to write 
International Anarchy he could not have written The 
Magic Flute or even the Greek View of Life. Both history 
and poetry, in his opinion, are the servants of the present, 
they exist to help us here and now, and to steady us 
through the greatest crisis humanity has yet encountered. 

The moment for a survey of his work and influence 
has not yet come, and these remarks are not offered 
as a critique. They are only a tribute, which may 
perhaps send a few readers back to his books. Those 
who have never read him should begin with the Letters 
from John Chinaman: then they should try The Magic 
Flute, which, though a fantasy, combines many aspects 
of his genius. Of his dialogues, 4 Modern Symposium 
contains the best characterization, but the last published 


sue 


— 


dialogue, After Two Thousand Years, is in some w 
the most remarkable of all his works: 


to the Greek what developments the world has evolved 
since his day—if developments they can be termed 
Economically and politically and socially we are heading 


for disaster. Nevertheless, the end is not yet, the | 


reinterpretation may come.” 


“No! the world is full of gods, ascending the golden | 
stairs, although your feeble vision cannot see them, [ 


Rising out of the deep abyss, the long ascent of lif 
reaches up into the heaven of heavens, and of that chain 


you, on your little step, are but one small link, Fo, | 


the whole universe groans and travails together to 
accomplish a purpose more august that you can divine 
and of that, your guesses at good and evil are by 
wavering symbols. Yet dark though your night lp 


and stumbling your step, your hand is upon the clue, | 


Nourish then your imagination, strengthen your yjil 
and purify your love. For what imagination anticipates 


shall be achieved, what will pursues shall be done, and [ 


what love seeks shall be revealed.” 
Dickinson was an old man when he wrote these words, 


They were read aloud at his funeral. Who, among | 


those who were present, will retain such splendour of 


diction and warmth, of emotion, at the age of seventy? | 


Who will have gained such wisdom ? 


The Weekly Miracle 


By J. E. S. 


“ (NHANGES, Mrs. Gamp, changes!” said the com- 

/ placent undertaker in Martin Chuzzlewit, and 
thus blandly dismissing the past composed himself to 
meet the exigencies of the current hour. A comfortable 
philosophy enough, and one in which human nature is for 
the most part fain to acquiesce. But there are times when 
a certain misgiving seizes us, when we are conscious of a 
restless desire to turn the glass backwards, to recapture 
an elusive something that we have already half-forgotten, 
but would not willingly lose outright. The reminiscent 
mood is strong upon us at the moment ; indeed, the habit 
of contrasting present-day conditions with those of forty 
or fifty years ago bids fair to become something of an 
obsession. It is to the last decade of the nineteenth 
century that our thoughts seem most readily to turn. It 
is a period still fresh in the memory of many of us who 
(whatever our juniors may think) do not feel particularly 
old and would scout the notion that the dismal shades of 
fogeydom are closing in upon us. Yet there it is; we are 
survivors from an epoch which, by common consent, is as 
dead as Queen Anne, and between which and the present 
day there yawns an impassable gulf. 

Yes, an impassable gulf. On that point everyone is 
agreed, though it would tax the ingenuity of most people 
to say exactly why. An incalculable revolution—so we 
all declare—has accomplished itself in a period almost 
incredibly short. How did it all come about ? That is 
just what we are all busy discussing, though it is unlikely 
that we shall reach any agreed conclusion. There was the 
War, of course; but the whole responsibility cannot be 
laid in that grim quarter. The tide of change was already 
running strongly before the stupendous calamity of 1914 
burst upon the world. Some will have it that the old 
régime died with Queen Victoria ; others (more plausibly) 
with the coming of the internal-combustion engine ; 
others again trace the social cataclysm to the seemingly 
innocent practice of going away for the week-end. 

In the good Queen’s reign, we are told, people did not 
go away for the week-end. Her Majesty would have set 


her face sternly against so dangerous an innovation. She 
would have thought the practice “* indisereet ” ; would 
have foreseen, with the prescience that distinguished her, 
all the evil consequences that would follow, and (if we are 
to believe the croakers) have in fact followed, in its train, 
The break-up of family life, the decline of church-going, 
the transformation of the quiet English Sunday which—- 
though foreign cynics sometimes treated it with levity— 
was of the essence of our national life and character. 
The Queen passed with the passing of the Century, and 
a new era dawned. The week-end habit, among other 
social changes, has taken firm root. Let us be candid, 
and allow that there are two sides to this weighty question. 
To no two people does it present quite the same aspect. 


To some the week-end is a mere incident in the trivia F 


round of social duties; to others a grand hebdomadal 
escape into fresh air and sunshine. It all depends upon 
the point of view. Most of us pass, at different. periods of 
our life, through different phases of feeling on the subject. 
Week-enders are of infinite variety. There is the golfing 
week-ender, the fishing week-ender, the bridge week- 
ender. Some go to their own homes ; others distribute 
their favours, week after week in endless succession, among 
their long-suffering friends. 
Saturday afternoon pelting along the by-passes at forty 
miles an hour. North or South, East or West, what does 
the direction matter ? 
there ; the same faces, the same chatter, the same cock 
tails and gramophones. One is tempted to wonder why 
they go at all; they could achieve precisely the same 
results by staying at home. 

These are the butterflies of the week-end, glittering and 
gaudy as becomes butterflies. There is also a race af 
moths, sober of habit and inconspicuous in appearance. 
They are the realists of the week-end hierarchy. The 
Saturday exodus is part of their weekly routine, but its 
the part that makes the rest of the routine endurable 
There is nothing exciting about it : excitement is for the 
butterfly, not for the moth. The usual rush to catch the 


ays 
it takes place | 
between Plato and a modern young man, who explains | 


They may be seen any > 


It is all the same when they gt F 
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usual train, the usual search for a corner seat, the usual 

journey through the same scenery to the same destination. 

The same, and yet not quite the same. No two Saturdays 
in the year are exactly alike. The march of the seasons 
roceeds upon its majestic course. Ver proterit aestas 
,.. bruma recurrit iners. The shifting pageant of the 
countryside is for ever clothing itself with new colours. 
For those with eyes to see the weekly railway journey has 
ever some fresh vision to reveal. The touch of spring 
can strike a gleam of transient beauty from the meanest 
surroundings, even from the dingy hinterland of a London 
terminus. Summer lays a Midas-hand upon the corn- 
fields; autumn burnishes the woodlands to orange and 
crimson. Call the journey monotonous, if you will; the 
monotony is in our own hearts, not in the scenes that lie 
around us. Nature, in her infinite variety, knows of no 
such word. 

Here is a suggestion for regular week-enders—to those 

of the moth persuasion, be it understood: it would be 
idle to offer suggestions to the butterflies. Give your 
imagination a little exercise ; think of yourself as going 
week by week, not to the same spot, but to a different 
destination every time. You will find, if only you let the 
illusion have fair play, that it is no mere flight of fancy 
but sober fact. The country is never the same. Your own 
garden is never the same place two week-ends running. 
In spring and early summer the difference, every seven 
days, is almost startling. You may watch the same 
process, if you have the time and inclination, in the 
London Parks; but in London we grow indifferent to 
externals: we are too much occupied with our own 
concerns. What is it to us how Nature is behaving 
herself? -In our hearts we cling unconsciously to the 
townsman’s creed that “the Metropolitan Board of 
Works made everything.” We assume, if we think about 
it at all, that everything is going “ according to plan.” 
If not, it must be somebody’s business to do something 
about it. Once beyond the Metropolitan area, the scales 
fall from our eyes. The curtain rises upon the stage, and 
we behold yet one more scene of the ageless drama—as 
old as time, yet of freshness immortal—as it unfolds its 
eternal argument without climax and without catastrophe. 
The weekly outing becomes a weekly miracle. 

“Week-end ” is an unattractive name ; it savours too 
much of “ view-point ” and “ soul-mate ” and other such 
trans-Atlantic accretions upon our vocabulary. It cannot 
even boast the merit of accuracy, seeing that the greater 
part of the period connoted comes at the beginning, not 
at the end, of the week. But let that pass. ‘* Week- 
beginning ” would obviously be less possible still. 
We who have caught the fever, or whom necessity has 
driven into the habit, shall go our way without regard 
to the claims of euphony or verbal exactitude. Saturday 
after Saturday, in fair weather or foul, through July sun- 
shine or January fogs, we shall proceed undeterred on our 
weekly pilgrimage. To country cottage or provincial 
town, according as personal preference or the call of 
“wife and child and slave ” may summon us, thither we 
shall turn our docile footsteps. Let us not forget that 
Wherever we go—at all times and at all seasons—the 
weekly miracle awaits our pleasure. 
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Correspondence 


A Letter from Dublin 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The Government of Old Rome were wise when they 
decided to provide circuses for the people in times of stress. 
We realized that last week in Dublin. The political arena 
gave us every justification for being gloomy. But it happened 
also to be the week of the Dublin Horse Show. And if the Horse 
Show could not remove the cause for gloom, at least it gave us 
something else to occupy our minds. 

The Show, of course, fell far short of previous years. The 
attendance was sixteen thousand less than last year. Only 
two foreign armies were represented in the military competi- 
tion. Sales were down, and prices were very low. But at the 
same time the Show exceeded all expectations. We knew that 
in any case a falling-off was inevitable by reason of world 
conditions. When, in addition to that, there is the tariff 
operating against us in England, our political uncertainty, 
the disastrous position of our agricultural industry, one might 
have thought it advisable to abandon the Horse Show for this 
year. But it was held; and if we could exclude from our 
minds the memory of recent years we should have called it 
magnificent. The quality of the animals was undoubtedly 
very good. The Irish team won the military jumping compe- 
tition, and though there were only two nations to compete 
with them—France and Belgium—the standard was so high 
that we felt that the result would have been the same even if 
the absent nations had been present. 

On the whole the Show was exhilarating. And it needed to 
be. For before the last events were concluded on Friday 
President de Valera had started his speech. It was a speech 
not calculated to exhilarate. It lasted for two and a half 
hours. It wandered into many by-paths. The President’s 
newspaper had announced that morning with a big heading 
that new markets were to be found. But in the speech we 
were told that there are no new markets. The President 
admits that the people best qualified have been seeking other 
markets for years. That their failure to find them was pretty 
certainly due to their non-existence. But “ he would like to 
satisfy his own mind.”’ He admitted that the present emer- 
gency is unlike other emergencies in that instead of being a 
temporary phase, it is likely to be permanent. At any rate, 
he could not fix an approximate time for it to last, nor could 
he prophesy what its outcome would be. He warned farmers 
that though he intended to retain the Land Annuities they 
must still be paid by the farmers. If the people hoped to 
escape paying they had better abandon that hope. For if the 
Government yielded on that point, then those who had bought 
out their land under Acts passed since the Free State came 
into being would also have the right to escape payment. 
There could be no further land-division, nor could the Govern- 
ment ever again assist any section of the community by putting 
national credit at its disposal, as the principle of non-repay- 
ment would be firmly established. 

He denied that there was any pact with the I.R.A., and then 
proceeded to explain some of the terms of the understanding 
with that body. He even purported to tell part of the con- 
versations with them. The items of the “ understanding,” as 
disclosed by the President, include the right of the I.R.A. to 
organize and parade. But they must not parade openly with 
arms. The Government will not attempt to deprive the I.R.A. 
of the arms in their possession. But if the IL.R.A. attempt to 
import further arms the Government will do its best to prevent 
them. The I.R.A. seem to have promised nothing, but the 
President hopes that when the oath is finally removed the 
I.R.A. may gradually, with the passage of time, appreciate 
that the better way of attaining what they seek will be to 
convince the people and get their votes rather than to use 
force of arms. 

It was remarkable that there was an absence of the applause 
from his own party that usually follows big speeches by Mr. 
de Valera. Most of the Fianna Fail deputies have been 
assuring their supporters that there is nothing to worry about ; 
that the present situation will last only a little time and 
victory is certain. The President's speech makes that form of 
propaganda more difficult. He is understood to be very 
worried lest the farmers should begin to protest. He cannot 
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trust the Labour Party, on whom he has to depend, if the 
farmers and their labourers become restive. 

The week-end before last the Government launched a big 
campaign of meetings through the country to promote a 
fighting spirit in the people. As far as one can judge that 
campaign seems to have dropped for the time being. Those 
meetings require something more cheering than the outlook 
indicated by the President.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A CORRESPONDENT IN DUBLIN, 


The Theatre 
The Drama at Malvern 


WEDNESDAY evenings at the Malvern Theatre bring us to 1695 
with Thomas Southern’s Oroonoko, taken, not without a little 
mishandling, from Mrs. Aphra Behn’s novel. It is not a 
first-rate heroic tragedy, and there is little mind behind the 
comedy portions, but it was probably the best play that could 
have been chosen for popular presentation of heroic tragedy ; 
a modern audience would not appreciate the recondite beauty 
of a full-blown example, and would find it unthinkable and 
absurd, unless the poetry should win them over. As it was, 
neither was the play silly, nor the interest merely academic. 
The whole was acceptable, much of it even moving, and it says 
a great deal for Mr. Ralph Richardson’s power and dignity as 
the noble savage that no one was for a moment tempted to 
laugh at the part of Oroonoko. Aboan was also well played by 
Mr. Walter Fitzgerald. The comedy parts went extremely 
well, thanks chiefly to the rollicking production, and the great 
sense of fun in Miss Isabel Thornton’s Widow Lackitt. 

Thursdays give us Fielding’s superb burlesque of heroic 
tragedy, Tom Thumb the Great, written in 1730, though at 
Malvern we are shown, practically, the musical burletta 
version by Kane O’Hara and Arne, first produced in 1780. 
Mr. Ayliff’s production was extremely lively, brilliantly and 
wittily decorated by Mr. Paul Shelving. This version, which 
cuts out some of Fielding’s wit, more especially the political 
hits, really requires an operatic company rather than one of 
legitimate actors to do it full justice, but even so it is a delight- 
ful entertainment. It lacks, indeed, the exquisite grace of 
The Beggar’s Opera, but it has a sturdy robustness which was 
not in Gay’s nature. Mr. Ernest Thesiger carries off the 
honours as King Arthur. 

London Assurance, which occupies the Fridays, is an 
incredibly bad play, even regarded as a farce, though our 
ancestors believed it to be a serious comedy, and it ranked as a 
kind of classic for fifty years. Slightly ‘‘ ragged ” as it was by 
the company, it was most diverting to see. It was Dion 
Boucicault’s first long play (1841), and has a good deal of 
youthful fun about it. It is interesting to speculate what 
might be made of it by someone with a sense of fantasy such 
as Ronald Firbank had. As it is, we look at it and laugh, 
wondering how our great-grandfathers could have taken it 
seriously. It illustrates perfectly the depth to which our 
playwriting had sunk in the middle of the last century. 

The great draw, of course, is Mr. Bernard Shaw’s new play, 
Too True to be Good, which, though already produced in 
America and in Poland, was written especially for this Festival. 
It is not one of Mr. Shaw’s best plays ; it has not the artistic 
coherence of his greatest work; but, needless to say, it holds 
the attention all the time. The first act is a piece of good, old- 
fashioned Edwardian farce, written as Mr. Shaw alone could 
write it, mingling fantasy with realism. A large microbe 
plays an important part. The next act is serio-comic. It is 
set in some Morocco-like country, to which the burglar-airman- 
chaplain and the female crook have carried off the willing rich 
young woman who was ill in the first act. Mr. Shaw once 
more gives us that fantastic creation the stage soldier, whom 
he later makes credible by giving him a taste for water-colours, 
and he also introduces Colonel T. E. Lawrence in the form of 
Private Meek, excellently played by Mr. Walter Hudd. Mr. 
Shaw gets his laugh when he likes, but, oddly enough, it is 
now the laughter of recognition rather than that of surprise. 
The last act is admittedly a torrent of sermons. We have the 
despairing atheist who seems to think with Sir James Jeans 
that God has been rediscovered in the quantum theory ; his 
son, the burglar-parson, who is in a state of moral bankruptcy 
because he is not clear-minded enough to see that inter arma 
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silent leges ; the rich girl, who is bored, and finds that a “ good 
time ” of the cocktail variety is as boring as anything else jn 
life; the female crook and a Bible and Bunyan reading 
sergeant develop into sex-philosophers. 
In this last act Mr. Shaw approaches the metaphysical 
problem by way of the world crisis; the sermons are th 
point of the play, which is devoid of characters because the 
persons are all Mr. Shaw’s mouthpieces : and since what Mr, 
Shaw has to say is not conveyed by aesthetic means, the play 
is to be judged by the solution of the ethical difficulties pre. 
sented. But alas, Mr. Shaw provides no solution. In note 
he has written to the play, he bids us go find it in his othe 
works. The play tells us that we are rapidly descending into 
the pit. Ichabod! Mr. Shaw cries, and the scene re-echoes 
Ichabod! Mr. Shaw lets himself go in his vocation as g 
prophet, and his stage prose is so delightful that one could go 
on listening to it for ever, particularly when declaimed by 
Mr. Cedric Hardwicke, even though one may not dote upo 
Tophet sermons. Asa play? Well, one would far rather se 
it than ninety per cent. of the modern dramas presented, not 
so much for our delectation as for our disappointment. 
Bonamy Donsrfz, 


“The Helen” and “ The Cyclops ” of Euripides, 
At King’s College, Cambridge 
Tue large gathering which witnessed the revival of the Cyclops 
and Helen, in Mr, J. T. Sheppard’s translation, at Cambridge 
on August 2nd, owes a great debt to all who have devoted 
part of their vacation to providing this delightful entertain. 
ment. Merciful weather allowed the use of a setting in 
King’s College garden which admirably suited the romantic 
atmosphere of both plays. Many who enjoyed this, the 
dramatic progeny of the Odyssey, will be the more eager to 


see that of the Iliad when Mr. Sheppard revives his abridge- r 


ment of Aeschylus’ Oresteia next spring. 


This translation of the Cyclops, sole survivor of thos | 


Satyric Dramas which were the nuts and wine of the tragic 
banquet, is delightfully free—a living play, not a dead piece of 
archaeology (which must have been particularly encouraging 
to the Extension Students, for whose benefit the performances 
were primarily arranged). Mr. Burnaby, as Odysseus, 


complete with shorts and whistle, looked and behaved like | 


an English adventurer in the Tropics out of the Boy's Own 
Paper. 
of-fact were especially delightful. 


His transitions from mock-heroic to mock-matter- ’ 
Mr. R. G. Ikin, with © 


his resonant voice, made a convincing Cyclops, booming © 
out the new-fangled morals of the sophistic age as though 7 


he had been coached by the Adikos Logos itself. 
hardest part is that of the Satyr-chorus. Their father, Silenus 


But the F 


(Mr. Dennis Robertson), reassured us from the first by showing q 
that a Euripidean prologue can be made anything but — 
tedious by spirited miming; and their leader (Mr. Donald 


Harris), with his perfectly arched back and Puck-like grin, | 
was exactly right; he held the chorus together as Mr. Beves | 
The rest sang splendidly, but only some 7 
were equal to the very diflicult task of making incessant 7 
The spirited musi¢ © 


held the sailors. 


caperings look incessantly natural. 
was improvised originally at twenty-four hours’ notice by 
the late Dr. Mann. Nothing could have been more effective 
than the finale, as the cries of ‘‘ Iacchus”” faded away into 
the trees and the little band passed out into its new-won 
freedom. 

The Helen, as Verrall first suggested, is as much a romantic 
comedy as a tragedy. Euripides was a realist, and he had 
no respect for the conventional grooves of his audience. He 
would represent life as it was, with rags as well as robes, 
laughter as well as trouble. Like others of his plays the 
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Helen has a happy ending, and Mr. Sheppard in his translation | 


and production has certainly not erred on the side of 
making Menelaus too serious a character. (Indeed some of 


Euripidean tragedy). The poet’s preoccupation with women 
is again to the fore. And over all broods dimly the shadow 
of Troy and the noble lives thrown away for a phantom; 
it was only three years since the T'roades had been written; 
the framework of the Helen might be mythological, but the 
thoughts it aroused were those of 412. Above all, it is 4 
beautiful play (if that much-abused word may still so be 
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ysed), and this side of it is much enhanced by the plaintive 
music of Mr. Guy Warrack. Again the singing was excellent, 
especially that of the leader of the chorus.- Mrs. Prior, as 
Helen, though at times she seemed slightly uncomfortable, 
sustained her difficult part with great skill. She was best 
when she was being artful. Menelaus, slightly unheroic 
in the Iliad, has in the Helen unmistakably set foot on the 
ath which has ultimately brought him into the repertoire 
of George Robey. Still, he remains the hero, and Mr. Beves 
tactfully avoided allowing the comedy to go too far. Mr. 
Arthur Marshall, as Theonoe, looked impressive and myster- 
jous; he successfully brought off her great moment, the 
decision to aid the fugitives, but spoke his lines a trifle too 
fast at times. In this last respect Theoclymenus (Mr. G. W. 
H. Rylands) was best of all, and he looked a fine princely 
figure in the torchlight. Only his friends will have found it 
difficult to believe that he could be so naive. Altogether it 
was a charming performance, none the worse for its informal 
and amateurish character. L. P. WILKINSON, 


Att 


The Picasso Exhibition in Paris 


Tue Galeries Georges Petit, following up their successful 
display of Matisse last year, have just presented Paris with 
what will be for many years the authoritative exhibition of 
Picasso. Their magnificent rooms contained some _ three 
hundred works—paintings, sculptures, drawings and etchings 
of all the periods of his development. Almost every style 
was adequately represented, with the exception of a par- 
ticular kind of cubist composition dating from 1924 and 
the “ colossal” figures of 1921, of which there were only 
a few not very good examples. The emphasis, however, 
was strongly on the non-representational paintings, and the 
exhibition provided a unique opportunity for studying the 
early stages of that puzzling movement, Cubism. 

The remoter origins of this movement were not repre- 
sented, since its pioneers were Matisse, Derain and Braque 
rather than Picasso, whose contribution to Cubism dates 
from 1907 at the earliest. Before that date the Fauve reaction 
to Impressionism had been based on three tendencies: a 
return to an interest in the relatively unchanging qualities 
of an object, form and essential colour, represented by the 
early work of Derain, who had turned away from the 
Impressionist interest in momentary effects of light; a 
renewed application to the problems of orderly and coherent 
design which Matisse was exploiting under the influence of 
Gauguin and the late Baigneuses of Cézanne; and a direct 
attack on the importance of the subject in painting, led 
also by Matisse, who was gradually familiarizing the principle, 
fundamental in all Cubist theories, that a painting need have 
no relation to the outer world, that it is self-sufficient, a 
creation and not an imitation. 

In 1907 Matisse and Derain cease to contribute directly to 
the development of Cubism, and their discoveries are taken 
over by two younger artists, Braque and Picasso, Braque 
had previously been working in a more or less Impressionist 
tradition, and Picasso’s earlier paintings give even less 
indication that he was destined to be the leader of Cubism, 
though they already show him having those difficulties with 
his sense of colour which seem to haunt him all through his 
areer, ‘Typical of the very early works in the exhibition was 


 asmall canvas of a bull-fight, brilliantly sun-lit and gaudy in 


colour, purely Spanish and remotely Impressionist. In 


about 1901 he entered on the Blue Period, in which he 


' suddenly puts a check on his colour and paints almost 


| entirely in dim greyish-blues. 
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The most remarkable feature, 
however, of the paintings of this period is their romantic 
sentimentality. Beggars, funerals, young women in the 


their literary content. About 1905 the subjects change to 
circus groups, harlequins and those ravishing nudes, like the 


| Chester-Dale composition. The palette is rather freer but 
| the sentimentality remains undiminished. 


At the end of 1906 Picasso seems to have come in contact 
with Negro sculpture, which had an immediate effect on his 
painting. The nudes of that period become heavier; the 


faces approach the stylized forms of African masks and the 
limbs become coarser and thicker. In the next year the 
heaviness remains and its effect is intensified by the reduction 
of curved surfaces to a single carefully chosen plane, every- 
thing being still treated in a Negroid convention. At the 
same time Picasso’s lust for colour gets the upper hand and 
he flies to the extreme of garishness. 

This, however, did not last, for at about this time Picasso 
came under the influence of Braque, the Praise-God-Bare- 
bones of Painting. Braque had just been developing the 
principles implicit in Cézanne’s later landscapes and still-lifes, 
with the result that he was analysing complex, curved forms 
into an equivalent series of small planes, the varying obliquity 
of these planes being emphasized by subtle gradations of 
colour from plane to plane. This method leads to a peculiarly 
full realization of the solidity of bodies, a quality lacking 
in Picasso’s work of the same date. 

In 1908 Picasso gradually absorbed these discoveries of 
Braque. He began to modulate his simple planes in greater 
detail, and to reduce his colour almost to the simplicity of 
Braque’s. The finest products of this combination are 
Picasso’s paintings of factories at Horta de Ebro, where he 
stayed in 1909. In these, buildings and trees are reduced 
to their simplest terms of cubical volume, and the sky to a 
geometrical pattern, The solidity and regularity of the 
forms in these paintings called forth the term Cubism for the 
first time, and it is a justifiable description. There is still a 
warmth of colour about these canvases, and it is not till the 
next year that the Puritanism of Braque led to the abandoning 
of all but greys and browns. In the same year Braque and 
Picasso, working together, made the decisive step towards 
abstraction. Throwing over mathematical perspective, they 
merged objects and background into a homogeneous geo- 
metrical pattern, treated like a bas-relief with the third 
dimension suggested by the small prismatic forms of the 
relief. Here Cubism in its full austerity is properly launched, 
and its later developments are superficial variations, with an 
oceasional return, in the case of Picasso, to his fondness 
for raw, gaudy colour. ANTHONY BLUNT, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue ‘“ Spectator,” AuGust llr, 1832. 

Tue CAUSE oF ALL Evit.—It is the orthodox belief of the East, 
that no evil can take place of which a woman is not the first cause. 
“Who is she?” a Rajah was always in the habit of asking, 
whenever a calamity was related to him, however severe or however 
trivial. His attendants reported to him one morning that a 
labourer had fallen from the scaffold when working at his palace, 
and had broken his neck. ‘‘ Who is she ?”’ immediately demanded 
the Rajah. ‘‘A man; no woman, great prince !”’ was the reply. 
‘* Who is she ?”’ repeated with increased anger, was all the Rajah 
deigned to utter. In vain did the servants assert the manhood 
of the labourer. ‘ Bring me instant intelligence what woman 
caused this accident, or wo upon your heads!” exclaimed the 
Prince. In an hour the active attendants returned; and, pro- 
strating themselves, cried out, ““O wise and powerful prince!” 
‘* Well, who is she ?”’ interrupted he. ‘ As the ill-fated labourer 
was working on the scaffold, he was attracted by the beauty of one 
of your Highness’s damsels ; and gazing upon her, lost his balance, 
and fell to the ground.” ‘‘ You hear now,” said the Prince, “ no 
accident can happen without a woman, in some way, being an 
instrument.” 


Treasure 


Now the white-sail moon 
Weighs anchor down reaches of the sky 
For her splendid journey across vast space. 
Now your body wakes— 
And the accidental moonlight touches it, 
Turning warm flesh into a cold statue. 
Now the buds break along the boulevards 
In Night’s womb. 
Hear the bursting of the buds ! 
Comes your kiss 
That can dispense with the reign of Time. 
And all this, 
Mouth, Time stopped, leaves and the white-sail moon, 
Is treasure of the soul’s full argosy. 
JosePH BRADDOCK, 
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Country Life 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM. 

A farmers’ conference on electricity in rural places was 
recently held, and its recommendations are of some national 
importance. The chief paper, giving details of the effect of 
light and power on the farm or the small holding, concludes 
with this passage: ‘The improved conditions of life in 
the country following electrification should play a large part 
in encouraging people to return to the countryside, and so help 
to transfer many who are now living in cities to more attractive 
and healthier surroundings.” This is, of course, true and 
important. The trouble is that the so-called electric suppliers, 
especially in the North Metropolitan area, refuse to supply any 
district that may be described as outlying with the current. 
Farms and cottages are both deprived of a boon that should 
ke theirs, almost of right. The Ministry of Transport, under 
which, for some reason the electric dispensers are placed, has 
been remiss, in this regard. Marvels have been done for the 
roads, largely to the benefit of distant and urban dwellers, 
and, indeed, to the detriment of horse transport ; nothing has 
been done for the rural homes and farms. 

* * * * 

The farmers in conference emphasized the astonishing in- 
fluence of electric light and heat on the poultry industry, 
whether worked on a big or small scale. There is still room 
for a very wide promotion of this expanding industry ; and it 
would have been as great in the Home Counties as it has been 
in Lancashire and other western counties if similar facilities 
had been offered by electric supply companies in the South. 
A real addition to productive wealth would have been 
secured, if even a minute percentage of the money spent on 
country roads had been spent on the spread of light and 
power. More than this perhaps: the comfort and health of 
life in cottages would have been increased beyond all calcu- 
lation. In the sequel, perhaps at once, the expenditure would 
have been economically productive. ‘“‘ The Dying Peasant,” 
in Mr. Robertson Scott’s phrase, raises a more dramatic cry 
for ** more light ” than any dying Goethe. 

* “ % * 
A Sartor’s Goose. 

This is the true tale of a goose, a species which someone—I 
think Mr. Massingham—claims to be the most intelligent of 
all birds. H.M.S. ——— came back from a northerly trip to its 
base in Ross-shire, bringing with it a young wild goose, which 
was presented to two holiday-makers (great lovers of animals) 
who were staying on the Scottish coast. The bird, which is 
about three months old, had been fed and petted on board 
and christened ‘** Polly Flinders.”” Her new owners put her in 
an enclosed paddock, but on the second night about ten o’clock 
Polly mysteriously escaped, took to the water, and swam out 
a good quarter of a mile to the anchored ship. She swam 
round and round the ship for half an hour when she was 
caught up by the sailors in a net and for the first time recog- 
nized as Polly herself. Next day she was sent ashore, and 
remains at her new home content with the companionship of 
a young Chinese goose, specially secured for her pleasure. 

* * * * 

The strange part of the tale is that the goose was only on 
the ship for about twenty-four hours; and yet was so urged 
by her memory to rediscover her happy home afloat that she 
escaped with trouble, swam the long distance and refused to 
leave the vessel when found. Incidentally, this nostalgia in 
the bird says much for the traditional hospitality of the Navy. 
It is possible that the lights of the ship attracted her ; but the 
goose is in some respects semi-nocturnal or, at any rate, cre- 
puscular in habit; and the lights, you would think, would 
repel rather than attract any bird of a wild origin. The ship 
steamed South the next day, so it is to be hoped that Polly 
will not again go in search of her sailor hosts. An experience, 
in some respects similar, was told me by Mr. Paynter, who did 
some valuable research work among birds on the Eastern 
coast. A young exiled gull, whose wings had been clipped, 
swam home, so far as I remember, all the way from the main- 
land to its home in one of the Farne Islands. 

* * * * 
Our Best GAMES PLAYERS, 
Some account of the early days of lawn tennis has prompted 


———_ 


~ i, 


a query from “an old games-player” which I am Quite 
unable to answer. It refers to English games of the moment 
“Can you solve me this conundrum ? We possess in Englan 
one of the best slow bowlers in the history of ericket and one fe 
of the best doubles players in the history of lawn tennis, [oy | 
does it come about that neither of these men, neither Freemay | 
nor Mr. Collins, is selected to play for his national team» 
I would certainly endorse the verdict on the quality of pot, 
players ; and their absence from international matches Must 
have puzzled perhaps tens of thousands of the followers gf 
these games. Selection committees are in possession of many 
facts not known to the general public. This man or that may 

not wish, may not have the leisure for international compe. 
tition. He may have attributes that cancel his more obvioy 
virtues. The public does not always think in terms of alte. 
natives; but some explanation of such salient exclusions js 


quite rightly desired. 
* * * 


A HiKer’s Cia. 
A great countryman of my acquaintance, now approaching | 
three score years of age makes this curious claim. He has 
just concluded a three weeks’ cycling tour in Wales, with th 
following result: ‘ I discovered a fact which I had suspected © 
and have now tested. I can ride one hundred miles on my 
bicycle with less fatigue than I can drive a car one hundred 
miles. It is curious, but confirms a remark which one of | 
the greatest of racing tricyclists made to me. He said that | 
on his tricycle over twenty-four hours he would beat any 
motorist not of the trained racing class. He can do 
nearly 400 miles in twenty-four hours on the tricycle : there : 
are very few ordinary men who could drive a car 400 miles | 





at a stretch.” 
* * * * 


Tue Revived CYcLe. 

No one, I think, could doubt if he had experience of country 
roads on Bank Holiday that the cycle is in greater favour than 
ever; and among cycles none more than the tandem, which at 
one time had almost disappeared. Those who ride the machine 
tell me the labour even of a long ride is negligible on the 
modern road; and some of the new votaries are converts 
from the motor cycle and pillion carriers. They enjoy the 
rhythm of concerted movement; and are relieved of the | 
noise of the engine, which is perhaps a more potent cause af | 
fatigue than many people realize. t 

* * * * 
OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 

A good many old-fashioned flowers are coming back into 
favour, most of them considerably reformed and _ polished 
by modern science. At the head of the list stand the mallows, 
most of which have dropped their family name for mor 
difficult syllables. The small flowered group, known % 
the sidalceas, are rapidly becoming among the most highly 
treasured of rough-border plants. They blossomed profusely 
among the later delphiniums and made with them one of the 
most charming of contrasts; and they are now blooming 
with the stocks. Their quality of redness is much desired 
in the border; and they supply in the newer varieties 3 | 
pretty graduation of tints. It may now be said that you | 
must have sidalceas. 





saan 


* * * i 
These delicate flowered varieties came in on the heel ff 
the large flowered mallows that do not deny their clos | 
relationship with the two common wild varieties, one aw | 
beautiful as the garden sorts, the other too near the magenta 7 
tints to be altogether pleasing with other flowers. The — 
coarser lavatera is not less in demand than the sidalcea; 
and it is favoured by what may be called the new herbaceous | 
philosophy: that a fine border can be made with the 
minimum of expense out of half a dozen sorts of plants, if 7 
they are properly planted in successive drifts; and the | 
common lupins, now procurable in a hundred tints, and the | 
mallows are two of the standards of this form of gardening. 


W. Beacu THOMAS. 
* * * * 


[Sir William Beach Thomas is now away on holiday. His § 
weekly contributions to this page will reeommence in our isst 
of August 27th.—Eb. Spectator, 
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Letters to 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


the Editor 


The mos! 


suitable length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Srecrator.] 


SAVE OR SPEND? 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Charles Edward Pell, reproaches 
me with a “lack of realization of the fact that the whole 
problem hinges upon the factor known as velocity of circu- 
lation.” I plead guilty to this ignorance. I am not indeed 
ignorant of “‘ the factor known as velocity of circulation ” or 
of its vagaries during times of falling trade. But, whereas 
for Mr. Pell the discovery of this factor is the solution of the 
problem, for me it is only part of the problem itself. I do 
not think that velocity of circulation is likely to vary adversely 
for any length of time, save as a result of some more far 
reaching dislocation, any more than that the circulation of 
blood is likely to vary adversely save as a result of some 
conditioning malaise. Hence I am afraid my speculations 
about trade depression and its cures become most active 
just at the point at which Mr. Pell leaves off. Seeing that 
he thinks that provided the circulation increases, relative 
prices can be left to look after themselves, perhaps this is not 
surprising. 

With Mr. Hobson naturally my differences are of quite 
another order. It was part of my contention that a reduction 


, of taxation due to economy would stimulate investment and 


) 80 promote recovery. In order to guard against the imputa- 
tion of excessive optimism in this respect I mentioned the 
possibility of a time lag while the new savings thus made 
possible seeped through the capital market into real invest- 
ment. Mr. Hobson seizes on this as an admission of the 
main deficiency of the policy I was recommending. I am 
sure he would not do this if at the back of his mind were not 
the general conviction that real investment at this juncture 
is inopportune. Indeed his attitude on this point is surely 
a complete justification for my procedure in opening up the 
wider issues which he had left untouched in his earlier article. 
I think the main cause of depression is a cessation of invest- 
ment, partly due to maladjustments brought about during 
the boom period, partly due to a weight of taxation which 
encroaches on the stream of saving. Hence I. welcome 
economy even if for a moment it brings with it secondary 
disturbances. Mr. Hobson thinks the depression is due to 
underconsumption. Hence he deplores economy and regards 
what to me are secondary disturbances, as further symptoms 
of the main disease. 

But how are we to decide this issue? It would obviously 
be unsuitable to prolong in your columns an essentially 
technical debate : and I relinquish that task here with an 
easy conscience, since two of my colleagues at the School of 
Economies are on the point of publishing works which deal 
with this important subject and I myself shall be returning 
to the charge at the forthcoming meeting of the British 
Association. I will only say here that, apart from the logical 
difficulties which make it impossible for me to accept the 
underconsumption theory, I cannot find in the examination 
of the facts of this or any other trade depression, the ‘* obvious 
evidence ” to which Mr. Hobson alludes. Is it not true that 
the coming of depression is marked on the one hand by high 
interest rates and on the other hand by a persistence for a 
time and sometimes even an increase of important branches 
of consumption—circumstances which are the reverse of 
what one would expect to find if Mr. Hobson’s theory were 
correct ? In this connexion perhaps I might refer such of 
your readers as are interested in the technical issue to a very 
important article by Professor Breciani-Turroni which has 
just appeared in Volume II of the symposium Wirtschafts 
theorie der Gegen wart, edited by Professor Hans Mayer. —I am, 
Sir, &., LIoNEL Rossins. 

Tanpits Farm, Chillington, S. Devon. 


[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—Your correspondents in this controversy would save 
themselves some trouble and you some space if they would 
begin by defining their terms. It is hard to discover precisely 
where Professor Robbins and Mr. Hobson agree or disagree ; 
they are distracted by their: division on the question of the 


utility of public spending of any kind. Now this is a red 
herring : government expenditure only affects the economic 
issue—to spend or to save—in so far as the Government 
is the greatest employer of labour in the country. 

Saving your money means allowing somebody else to 
spend it in return for a consideration; you do this because 
you lack confidence in your ability to spend it profitably 
yourself. If you choose to spend your money yourself, 
you can spend it either on capital goods or on consumption 
goods; that is, either in providing for future necessity or 
in satisfying present desire. In the midst of a depression, 
it seems obvious that all the money which is left after satis- 
fying immediate necessity should be spent in providing for 
future necessity and in building up the national resources. 
This can be done either privately or publicly ; it depends 
on the political views which you prefer. The County Council 
which builds a useless road, or the man who buys a superfluous 
coat, is doing the country a disservice. The test is this: 
“Is it profitable ? ’’—profitable, note, in the widest sense 
of the word: if you believe that the benefits which would 
flow from the provision of a free supply of milk to all school 
children are in reality greater than those which might be 
produced by a more obviously utilitarian employment of 
the money, then the expenditure on milk is profitable.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. G. GILcHRIsT. 

Kerse, Lesmahagow. 


[Our previous correspondents would no doubt agree with 
Mr. Gilchrist that all expenditure must be submitted to 
the test of social profit. It is, however, the difficulty of 
applying this criterion whic, has given rise to the present 
controversy.—ED., Spectator.] 


MONETARY REFORM 
[To the Editor cf the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Perhaps a simple example may make clear a point in 
monetary reform which most people appear to find obscure 
and puzzling. 

Under a sane system the banks would be deprived of their 
present power to create new “credit” money whenever 
they make a loan and to destroy it whenever they receive 
repayment. Banks would be obliged to keep a reserve of 
legal tender behind the whole of their deposits and their 
loans would have to assume the character of ordinary loans, 
i.e., they would have to obtain their depositors’ consent 
before lending their money and their books would have to 
show loans as a deduction from deposits and not as an addition 
thereto. 

The State alone would exercise the power of creating and 
destroying money. Let us imagine that the State bank 
grants a loan of £100 to a merchant ; let us also imagine that 
about the same time (since ascertained facts and figures 
relative to the production of new wealth in goods justify it) 
it prints and distributes £100 in notes as national dividend 
to certain of the citizens of the country. These people use 
their money to make purchases in shops, the shops use the 
money to repay our merchant for goods they have bought 
from him: the merchant uses the money to repay his loan 
from the State bank. When the latter receives the repayment, 
it cancels the merchant’s debt and burns the notes, printing 
a new lot when the next period for issuing national dividend 
falls due. There is thus no possibility of inflation, but such 
a method of issuing new money is, of course, anathema to 
the orthodox financier, for the excellent reason that, not 
being a bank loan, it pays him no tribute of interest. It 
is money performing the sole legitimate function of money 
in acting as a medium of exchange. It is not money acting 
as a medium of exchange plus a commodity bringing profit 
to the dealers in money. It is this dual character possessed 
by nearly all money under the present system that has 
reduced the world to such dire straits and is even driving 
people to try and escape from money by a return to the 
primitive custom of barter.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Place House, Peasmarsh, Sussex. TAVISTOCK, 
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THE CINEMATOGRAPH FUND 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—During the debate in the House of Lords on the estab- 
lishment of a Cinematograph Fund “ for the purpose of 
encouraging the use and development of the Cinematograph 
as a means of entertainment and instruction,” Lord Askwith 
asked the Government whether the Fund would be available 
for the supply of projectors and films to schools. On receiving 
the assurance of Viscount Hailsham he voted for the amend- 
ment, and subsequently wrote to me, as I had made the 
original suggestion, informing me that schools would be 
able to apply for grants for that purpose. I have recently 
referred the matter to a legal authority asking for his opinion 
on this point with the exact wording of the Act before him. 

My letter was as follows : 

“With reference to the Cinematograph Fund provided for in the 
Sunday Entertainment Bill, may I ask whether, in your opinion, 
the wording of the Act (and the intention of Parliament) would 
permit of grants being made from the Fund for the following 
purpose : Many schools are ready to make practical applications of 
the Cinema in teaching, but they have no money to purchase the 
necessary projectors, and to hire the required films. The Education 
Authorities cannot now find the money, and the teachers themselves 
cannot do so. Would Educational Committees and Head Teachers 
of Schools be eligible to apply for a grant from the Cinematograph 
Fund for the above practical purpose, and would the Privy Council 
be acting within the Act in making such grants ? ”’ 

He replied to me as follows : 

‘* T have looked at the Sunday Entertainments Act in connexion 
with your letter of the 25th July which you were kind enough to 
write to me. Section 2 of the Act would allow grants to be made 
from the Cinematograph Fund for the purpose you mention, but of 
course I cannot say whether such grants would be made by the 
Privy Council.” 

It is now certain that the Fund can be used for this purpose 
which will immediately promote the use of the cinema in 
education, and give a great impetus to the cinema industry 
in supplying projectors and films. If directors of education, 
headmasters and mistresses of public and private schools, 
and other education authorities will write to me I shall be 
happy to supply them with full particulars of class-room and 
lecture hall projectors and of educational films available, 
showing the exact cost of installations and how they can be 
obtained and used, so that they can apply to the Privy Council] 
for a minimum grant, according to their requirements. 

We have now reached a stage in the use of the film in educa- 
tion when we should make steady day-by-day application 
of this potent supplementary method in ordinary school 
work by teachers in their own way and time without inter- 
ference from the outside. One of the greatest obstacles to 
these experiments has been lack of money, but to an increasing 
extent that can now be overcome by grants from the Cine- 
mnatograph Fund which there can be little doubt the Privy 
‘ouncil will make to the first and best applicants. Early 
application is necessary as the Home Secretary is required 
to issue the necessary order to deduct up to 5 per cent. of 
the amount set aside for charity for the purposes of the 
Cinematograph Fund. The Act comes into operation at 
the end of the month.—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES MARCHANT. 

36 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.1. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 

Sir,—Will you permit me to reply briefly to Major R. N. 
White’s criticisms of my advocacy of an International Police 
Force? If, as he says, “‘ history abounds in examples of 
the failure of trying to obtain concerted action amongst 
allies” it certainly abounds no less freely in examples 
of racial antagonisms and divergent ambitions successfully 
subordinated in the common interest. 

Had the populations of the independent and antagonistic 
States of Piedmont, Lombardy, Tuscany and Naples in 
1815 held the despondent views of your correspondent 
assuredly there would be no Italian nation to-day. The 
German nation affords another excellent example of how 
common interests have welded together independent States. 
Yet again, racial antagonisms in the island of Britain a 
thousand years ago between Dane, Saxon and Celt were 
no less bitter than the racial antipathies in Europe in 1914 ; 
yet from it emerged an Empire whose subsequent influence 
for good has been not inconsiderable. 

If, from such examples as these, illustrating the successful 


, 


consolidation of racially antagonistic States, one passes to 
examples of wars successfully conducted by international 
forces, they are no less readily found. It was by the Operation 
of allied armies under Marlborough that the power of the 
French was broken in the eighteenth century ; it was by the 
joint efforts of Germany and England again that Napoleon 
was destroyed at the opening of the nineteenth century; 
and—most significant and encouraging example of all—it 
was by the united efforts of England, France, Russia, Belgium, 
Italy and America that Europe was saved once again , 
century later. In the face of such examples as these it jj 
surely absurd to belittle the possibilities of united action, 
even though one may cheerfully agree that in the ordinary 
way a single command will have the advantage over a joint 
one. I would moreover point out that such an Internationa! 
Police Force as is here in question, representing all nations, 
and kept permanently in being to enforce the common will, 
would differ entirely from a force representing the temporary 
alliance of a few nations only, acting together for the time 
being but having in mind mainly their own _ individual 
interests. It would be the difference between an organized 
police force and an improvised force of private citizens called 
into existence when the law has broken down—the one 
having the authority of the whole community behind it and 
the other being merely an emergency corps. 

In spite, therefore, of Major White’s doubts I cannot 
help but feel that, as a result of the culminating disaster 





of 1914-18, there will be gradually evolved a better world | 


order in which national security will be the common respon- 
sibility of all. It will, however, be built up by faith, not 
by pessimism.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R.A.F. Staff College, Andover. W. A. Powe LL, Capt, 


THE OXFORD GROUP MOVEMENT 

[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 
Sir,—I wish Mr. Watts or anyone else would explain the 
meaning of the phrase, “a maximum experience ”’ of Jesus 
Christ, how such an experience is a “ principle” in the Group 
Movement. ‘The word experience has become one of the most 
elusive in the English language. But as the word is often used, 
it stands for something which is not ours to command, but is 
given “ from without,” however true it be that it is then taken 
up into the stuff of the individual life. And in this sense, the 
sense which the word ‘* experience” often bears in religious 
writings, it varies immensely. 

Christians are called “ believers” in the New Testament; 
and there is a quality of life harmonious with that essential 
faith in Christ. But the word “* experience ” seems to take 
us into a different field.—I am, Sir, &c., J. 1X. Moz.ey, 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W.1. 


‘ 


’ 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Many will have read with great interest Dr. Barry's 
article on the Oxford Group Movement. No one is better 
fitted to write wisely and hopefully of its future, but when he 
says that the Group desperately needs the churches but 
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‘“‘ most of all it needs Anglo-Catholicism and something as well | 
from the Student Christian Movement,” is there not another | 


direction to which the Movement could look for happy © 
operation ? The ‘“ Way of Renewal,” with its blending of 
study with devotion, has been making steady headway among 
the clergy in many dioceses. It has thriven largely through 
the fellowship which has sprung up between clergy of many 
types, where thought and experience have been freely shared 
and trouble has been taken to stress the need of devotion and 
guidance by the Holy Spirit if study is to be fruitful. 

This will be seen in the Archbishops’ letter which has just 
been published and the same letter shows that the Way of 
Renewal is now extending to the laity. The two Movements 
have much in common and should be complementary, and it 
well to remember that the enthusiasm of the early Church sooa 
needed the development in thought and devotion which we 
find in St. John and St. Paul. Will there not be many oppo 


tunities for members of the Way of Renewal Circles to get into § 
touch with those who have been changed by the Oxford Group | 


teams ? Future co-operation would be very fruitful. —I am, 
Sir, &c., Epwarp TT. SiaAter. 
Beckbury Rectory, Shifnal, Salop. 
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{To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—The Rev. F. R. Barry’s article on this ‘‘ Movement ” 
in your issue of July 30th is hardly likely to help in remedying 
the defects he specifies, by offering it Anglo-Catholicism as a 
steadying influence ; by suggesting that St. Paul was mistaken 
in his views ; and that, contrary to the teaching of the Lord 
Himself, the Kingdom of God has a place for those not born 
in. 

“ only he had pointed out that we find ‘** guidance ’? when 
we prayerfully study the Word of God and get to know His 
point of view and the way He looks at things, and that we 
enjoy true spiritual’ fellowship when we accept what the 
death of Christ, as a sacrifice for sin, has provided for us, 
a death which dissociates believers from the world and 
gathers together into one those who believe on Him, his 
article might have met a need.—I am, Sir, &c., W.R.L. 


LORD PLUMER: THE SOLDIER AS 
ADMINISTRATOR 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Your article under the above title in the issue of July 
93rd recalls an incident when Lord Plumer was out here as 
High Commissioner. Canon Temple Gairdner came up from 
Cairo to take part in a series of lectures dealing with the early 
expansion of Islam. Lady Plumer came to one or two of the 
lectures, and one morning the Canon was dealing with the 
problems confronting the central government at Madina when 
there were a number of successful generals, who, as in the case 
of Amru, the conqueror of Palestine, had to find new com- 
missions for themselves. ‘‘ You see,” said the Canon, ‘* in 
those days there were no posts of civil administration which a 
grateful country could ask a great soldier to accept,” for the 
day of the High Commissioner was not yet. The audience 
was delighted, and Canon Gairdner admitted afterwards that 
it was “too good an opportunity to lose.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Thabor, Jerusalem. Eric F, F. Brisuop. 


THE HOME SAFE SYSTEM 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—In Mr. Kiddy’s article on July 23rd he makes the state- 
ment that depositors can get 24 per cent. by using the Home 
Safe system. This requires qualification. The only banks 
which at present give 24 per cent. on deposits are the trustee 
savings banks and the Post Office Savings Banks, but the 
limit of deposit in one year is £500. When the owner of a 
Home Safe desires to get interest on his deposit, he must take 
the safe to the bank and the contents are put to the credit of a 
Thrift account. 

The interest on these Thrift accounts is always the current 
rate of interest on deposits ; that is at present one per cent. 
This can easily be ascertained by asking the question of any 
Joint Stock Bank. My statement is based on answers given to 
me by Dublin Banks, and it is well known that Joint Stock 
Banks act together in such matters.—I am, Sir, &e., 

82 Middle Abbey Street, Dublin. CHARLES Eason, 


” 


COLONIAL PREFERENCE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Twenty-five years ago, at the time of the last agitation 
for Colonial Preference, I was present at the Bankers’ Institute 
on the occasion of an address by a well-known banker. The 
following is what he said. ‘‘ We are shut up in a small island, 
dependent upon imports for 75 per cent. of our food and raw 
material. We have to keep in touch with every wheat-growing 
country, so that, if a shortage occurs in one country, we can 
fly to another. What would happen if we cut ourselves adrift 
from foreign supplies, and confined our wheat resources to 
Canada—for that is the only Colony we could draw from ? 
The market would lend itself to cornering by speculators in 
grain that would bring about periodical famine prices, and, 
should Canada have a bad harvest, the effect on this country 
would be too awful to contemplate. We could not go to our 
old suppliers ; for these countries would have laid out their 
land for other purposes; they would not grow wheat for our 
emergency. The country would simply be faced with star- 
vation.” —I am, Sir, &c., JAMES H,. WEAGER 
(The Metal and General Agency). 
1 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3, 


BANK CHARGES 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 
Sir,—Mr. Colville’s difficulty ig representative of that felt 
by a great number of people unused to business conditions 
and to whom the theory and practice of banking is a terra 
incognita. 

Briefly the position is that relative to the vast funds 
belonging. to the public in the hands of the Banks—which 
funds are approximately em ployed—as to loans—fifty per 
cent., investments of varying nature and returns thirty per 
cent., sundries five per cent., and cash fifteen per cent.—the 
capital is very smal! and the insignificant net profit earned on 
the turnover represents what to many people appears to be 
a large dividend. 

Owing to competition, the benefits of which the public 
enjoy, the profit alluded to is so small that the utmost care 
has to be exercised and from the five per cent. sliding scale 
mentioned and other gross income has to be deducted an 
expense outlay which is enormous. A great deal of work is 
performed by the Banks at a dead loss: the cash maintained 
not only earns nothing but is expensive to guard and to 
handle: salaries, premises, rates, insurance, stationery, law 
costs, &e., &c., have to be provided for whilst occasionally 
the effect of frauds—despite care and caution sometimes 
involving charges of red tape—and other untoward happen- 
ings find their sinister record in the profit and loss account, 
Another difficulty often alluded to by the public is the differ- 
ence in the rate of interest charged and that allowed on 
deposit. There is in reality little relationship : money on 
deposit can be required almost on demand : how is it to be 
employed profitably in such circumstances? No one 
who cannot be assured of continuity of user can possibly afford 
to pay much for it. On the other hand the banker cannot 
recall his loans quickly for fear of damaging the borrower 
whoever he is: a sudden or capricious call of loans might 
cause grave damage—hence the necessity for adequate 
security and a reasonable rate of interest over a period: 
further, the borrower has no obligation to give notice of 
repayment. 

Long experience has taught me that the English banks are 
an excellent example of a thoroughly democratic public 
service in its best sense and I have myself received constant 
xpressions of gratitude and appreciation for the help and 
advice which the system enables the public to receive. 

And, lastly, it must be remembered that the eyes of the 
world are on our financial system, more so than the general 
public realize ; it is one of the pillars of civilization and the 
maintenance of the dividends earned by the banks is one of 
the outward signs of the stability and stamina of our monetary 
fabric.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FELLOW OF THE INSTITUTE OF BANKERS, 


DISARMAMENT 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
S1r,—In the discussion on qualitative disarmament in your 
columns I have seen no mention of the fact that we have 
already had a practical experience of the value of agreements 
limiting the nature of armaments. Before the European 
War of 1914-1918 the nations had agreed not to use poison 
gas in warfare. But when Germany failed to obtain an 
early victory she turned to the use of poison gas and the other 
combatants all followed suit. It seems fairly evident that in 
another war combatants would use any available weapon, 
irrespective of peace-time agreements. Qualitative disarma- 
ment, therefore, would only be of value in the case of arms 
which there would not be time to manufacture during a war. 
Of the list suggested for abolition big ships alone would satisfy 
this condition, for experience has shown that if a war lasted 
more than a year there would be time to produce aeroplanes, 
big guns, tanks and even submarines.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Patrick K, Drxon, 
Kasenga, Elisabethville, Congo Belge. 


ORIGIN OF LAWN TENNIS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror. | 
Sir,—In your issue of August 6th, which contains my letter 
on the above subject, the name of the inventor of lawn tennis 
is given as Major Hallor Kingfield, which in writing to you 
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I mentioned was Major Walter Wingfield. No doubt the 

mistake is due to my illegible handwriting, for which I 

apologize, and think it well to correct.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Fontainebleau. BucHaAN. 


LATIN PRONUNCIATION 

[To the Editor of the Spectaronr.| 
S1r,—May I add my support to the plea of Dr. Alington, 
Headmaster of Eton (in a letter to The Times to which your 
paper approvingly referred in its issue dated February 6th), 
for a return to the common-sense pronunciation of Latin ? 

In my own school days in England—the “ old pronuncia- 
tion of Latin” days—it was considered that a study of 
Greek and Latin constituted the front door entrance, as it 
were, to English ; and that only through those classic portals 
could one attain to a sound and cultured knowledge of the 
language. The brilliant English essayists and writers of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—such men as Steele, 
Addison, Charles Lamb, De Quincey and Macaulay—were 
reared entirely on the Classics (‘‘ old” style). Educated 
people will readily admit the excellence of the results thus 
obtained. If my memory is not at fault, it was the Classical 
Association (at Cambridge, 1908) that reeommended a revised 
pronunciation of Latin which has, I understand, since been 
adopted by most of our English public and secondary schools. 
Latin as taught on the “new” pronunciation formula has 
an altogether passive influence on the correct speaking and 
understanding of English. Supporters of this modern and 
continental vogue of Latin pronunciation comfortably assert 
that it was the sounding by the Romans of their spoken word. 
Now, Sir, even supposing this dictum to be correct, what 
on earth has it got to do with the present and living English 
language ? English phonology is certainly not based upon 
any system—real or alleged—of Roman phonetics. This 
“new” pronunciation ravages the beautiful structure of 
English phonology, and as a consequence our boys and girls 
are obliged to submit to such monstrous vocalizations as 
Kikero (for Cicero), weewer wokay (for viva voce), weekay 
wersar (for vice versa) and similar atrocities. Are we then 
expected to enunciate Holborn Weerdookt ! With due respect 
to the Classical Association, I would prefer to undergo torture 
on the rack than subscribe to such hideous and mutilated 
articulations of the Latin language. 

In a dispassionate valuation of the respective merits of 
the two pronunciations with determinate regard to the 
utilitarian value of each in its relation to a right understanding 
of English etymology and phonology, we may even at this 
time reach the definite conclusion that ‘“ the old is better.” — 
I am, Sir, &c., ArTHUR W. SERVANTS. 

Nukualofa, Tonga, South Sea Islands. 


PUBLIC EXECUTIONS 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Srr,—Has not the time come for Great Britain to prohibit 
the dreadful spectacle of public hangings in territories under 
our control? There are wide differences of opinion as to 
the morality and efficacy of capital punishment, but surely 
there are very few decent-minded persons who can advance 
any justification for making of capital punishment a kind of 
holiday spectacle for thousands of people. In the district 
of Hoima (Uganda) two natives were convicted of murder 
and witchcraft, and it was decided to hang them in public. 
We are told that a concourse of four thousand people gathered 
to witness the execution. It involved the presence of a 
number of white British officials, accompanied by adequate 
forces of police and possibly troops. The visible presence 
of the “ might and majesty’ of British government must 
have given to the natives over a wide area the impression 
that British public opinion approved (which it assuredly 
does not) of making the death agonies of misguided persons 
an “educational” spectacle for thousands of people who 
may gloat over or enjoy it according to the depravity of 
their nature. Of one thing we may be hopefully certain, 
namely, that the whole scene must have been repulsive 
to certain British officials whose duty it was to superintend 
the carrying through of this public exhibition.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun H. Harris. 
Denison House, Vaurhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 


———_ 
—— 


DEATH DUTIES AND LIFE ASSURANCE 


[To the Editcr of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—The argument in your Insurance Supplement for er. 


cluding death duty insurances from the values of estate f 
prompts me to make a proposal which might be acceptal f 
more easily and which justice requires. Rebate of incom | 
tax is not given upon that portion of a life insurance Premiun | 
which exceeds 7 per cent. of the capital sum assured, Whe ‘ 
death duties are raised and elderly persons desire to increay | 


their insurances, the premia exceed that 7 per cent, } 
seems both just and politic to give the rebate on the who 
premium in such a case.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Heathfield. F. C. Garns, 


HEALTH HOSTELS— PREVENTION BETTER | 


THAN CURE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
S1r,—Lord Dawson’s demand for health hostels has a particulg 
force with regard to the treatment of mental illness. A san 


policy would result in reducing the population of asyluns | 
This Society together © 
with its Chairman, Dr. Risien Russell, has long advocated | 
the establishment of curative hostels, entirely apart from | 


by one half in a short space of time. 


lunacy administration and free from detention. The initig 


cost would be negligible as compared with the ultimate saving j 
of 50 per cent. on the present annual expenditure of £8,000,000, | 


The environment of lunacy naturally tends to induce lunacy, 
—TI am, Sir, &c., Francis J. WHITE, Secretary, 
National Society for Lunacy Law Reform, 
Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


“Monk” LEwIs. 

I am preparing a study of Matthew Gregory (“ Monk") 
Lewis (1775-1818), and shall welcome communication with 
any of your readers who can give me information about him, 
especially of a biographical nature. Biographers of Lewis 
have depended largely upon the Life and Correspondence ., , 
(London, 1839) and authorities such as those listed in the 
D.N.B. Undoubtedly letters to and from Lewis, and other 
documents concerning him, still exist, perhaps in the possession 
of the descendants of his two sisters, to whom I shall be very 
grateful for any information they can give.—Louts F. Pxck, 
231 Clermont Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


Tue Wasp REMEDY. 

One afternoon I was coming home over the chalk hill 
and met a labourer coming out of a field with a horse. In 
his hand he had a filthy looking bottle with a bit of crumpled 
paper as a cork—he gave the bottle a shake and held it to 
my nose and said, ‘I lay you don’t know what that is?” 
T sniffed, and said, ‘* Cyanide of Potassium—mind what you 
do with that stuff, it is a deadly poison.” ‘* So the chimist 
told me—good for wapses.’’ I warned him that quite a 
small quantity would kill a man. He looked delighted— 
“That is just what the chimist said.” I turned off at the 
next road and he went along with his horse and jingle of 
harness. Now think of that man sitting in the hedge after 
handling the sodden paper cork eating his lunch. He had 
signed for it so, of course, it was all right.—Ernerst Curisti£, 
Pollingfold, Ockley, Dorking, Surrey. 





THAMES TAXIs. 

It may interest your correspondents, who so rightly regret 
that the use and pleasures of the Thames should be s0 
neglected, that a service of Thames taxis is now established 
at Cadogan Pier, Chelsea, which runs to the Pool of London 





and to other nearer places. This venture can only be carried 
on by public support. 
Telephone Flaxman 0361. The writer has no connexion 
whatever with the above, but writes in the hope that the 
Editor will kindly make such an interesting endeavour 
known.—X. Y. Z. 


Tue DaNGEROous Musuroom. 

We have been informed that the letter which appeared 
under this heading in our issue of July 9th, over the name of 
Dr. R. Ackerley, commenting on a letter by the Secretary 
of the Food Education Society, was, in fact, an adaptation 
of a private letter from Dr. Ackerley to the writer of the 
former letter and was not intended for publication. 
Dr. Ackerley has advised us that the letter in its published 
form contains a misrepresentation of his views. The letter 
was handed to us by the writer of the earlier letter and was 
published by us in all good faith. We regret that we should 
unconsciously have been parties to a misrepresentation of 
Dr. Ackerley’s views. 


All particulars will be given on | 
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The Background of India 


The Problem of the North-West Frontier. 1890-1908. By 
C. Collin Davies. (Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Asiatic Asia. By S. K. Datta. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
The Indian Peasant. By the Marquess of Linlithgow. (Faber 
and Faber. 1s.) 
21s.) 


The Keys of Power. By J. Abbott. 


(Methuen. 


Mr. Davies has had exceptional facilities for writing his 
survey of Indian frontier problems, both by reason of his own 
residence in Waziristan and Peshawar, and because he has 
been allowed to use secret and confidential material in pos- 
session of the Political Department of the Government of 
India. The result is an interesting book: our only criticism 
of it—and that indeed is comment rather than censure—is 
that it does not go far enough. To students of history the 
situation on this troubled borderland before the outbreak of 
the Great War is important ; but to anyone wanting to know 
how matters stand at present Mr. Davies can only offer a 
background. 

The background is well drawn, The Parliamentary 
intrigues that eddied round the conduct of the First 
and Second Afghan Wars, the conflicting policies of Peel 
and Melbourne, Disraeli and Gladstone, Kitchener and 
Curzon, the creation of the North-West Frontier Province 
by the latter, and the depredations of the hillmen who found 
in the Kurram as in Wales that: 

“The mountain sheep were sweeter 
But the valley sheep were fatter, 
And we therefore thought it meeter 

To carry off the latter.” 
are described in detail and with insight. Frontier policy is 
first dealt with from the Imperial, then from the local, and 
finally from the tribal and ethnic aspect. A chapter on Lord 
Curzon follows ; another on the Mahsud Blockade of 1900-2, 
followed by particularly thoughtful sections on the Afridis, 
Mohmunds and Afghans, with a concluding chapter on 
general questions of policy. Various appendices, including a 
bibliography and glossary, complete a volume which should 
be in the possession of anyone who desires to understand the 
Indian frontier problem ab initio. 

But what of the future ? It is not fair to expect Mr. Davies 
to consider the widely different problem involved by the use 
of aeroplanes, whippet tanks, and improved communications 
in tribal territory, especially in Waziristan, but we may hope 
that he will write another book on the subject. ‘* No man 
who has ever read a page of Indian history will prophesy about 
the frontier,” he quotes Lord Curzon saying in 1904. That 
is true, but it is our urgent duty to foresee the probable course 
of events, and secure the internal peace of India, while allowing 
the men of the borderland—magnificent material, from which 
perhaps the united India of the future may receive a contribu- 
tion similar to that made by the Scots to the United Kingdom 
—to develop their own independent existence with a minimum 
of coercion. 

Mr. Datta, in his Asiatic Asia, surveys a different and far 
wider field. His inquiry ranges from Moscow to Madras and 
from Bombay to Tokio. ‘The evils of Imperialism,” he 
writes, ‘are so glaring, that we are apt to forget its 
contribution to the progress of the world, and even to 


Sublime 


Studies in Sublime Failure. By Shane Leslie. (Benn. 83s. 6d.) 
Tus is a fierce and bitter book! Again and again Mr. Shane 
leslie startles the reader by his brilliance ; literally startles 
him, for the sensation produced is as much akin to alarm as 
admiration. His utter ruthlessness impels one to interfere on 
behalf of his victims. No thought of the “ sublime ” inspires 
the critic to hold his hand or brings a mist before his piercing 
eyes. Failures must abide the consequence, enduring as they 
may “ the clear heat of purgatory.” 

Of the souls he drags before us we suppose him to regard 
Lord Curzon as perhaps the greatest failure and certainly the 
greatest man. Parnell, however, runs him close, and these 
two essays are the most interesting in the book. 

Lord Curzon never got his due from the English people. He 


international relations.” Its advantages he thus summarizes t- 
(1) The creation of orderly government. 
(2) The establishment of welfare services. 
(3) Economic development. 
(4) Inter-cultural relationships. 

But not for a moment does Mr. Datta consider that Impe- 
rialism is the destiny that awaits the coming generation of 
Asiatics. He sees the Westernized culture of Japan as crumb- 
ling before a neo-Fascist movement which is permeating the 
youth of the island kingdom ; he sees Mr. Gandhi leading the 
Hindus back to the spinning-wheel and rural pursuits, away 
from the false gods of democracy; and he sees a similar 
movement in the latest speeches of the poet-politician Mu- 
hammud Iqbal, who would found a Moslem Kingdom of 
Northern India to revive at Lahore the glories of Baghdad and 
Cordova. 

Mr. Datta’s chapter on Communism will cause the reader to 
think profoundly. The old standards are being discarded by 
the youth of all the East. Gone are the days when the Great 
Mother of the Hindus was worshipped at her shrine: the 
descendants of the young revolutionaries of 1908 smoke their 
cigarettes and listen to jazz music under a red-tinselled bust 
of Lenin. Atheism and materialism stalk triumphant through 
Bengal. The old gods are overthrown, and the priests of the 
new cult are emissaries from the Oriental Colleges at Moscow and 
‘Tashkend, who preach no nebulous and idealistic paradise, but 
class-war, confiscation, the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The break-up of the old civilizations of Asia is an undis- 
puted fact amongst those who know, but it has as yet been 
Jittle realized in the West. Mr. Datta’s view ranges over 
Russia, China, Japan, as well as India: he points out the 
signs of the times in descriptions such as this, chosen at 
random from his comments on modern Canton : 

**One of the largest of the Buddhist temples is to-day a police 

training institute ;\ in the innermost shrine, on the pedestal of the 
central image of Buddha is fastened a picture of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
and covering the draped limbs of the gigantic image are the flags 
of the Republic.” 
I have never read a clearer and more fair-minded survey of 
present-day conditions in Asia in so short a compass, and 
would recommend this book to anyone who wants the truth 
and does not expect epigrams or “ human-interest stories ” 
on every page—for Mr. Datta is intensely serious. 

Lord Linlithgow’s pamphlet, The Indian Peasant, can be 
read in twenty minutes, but should be considered for as many 
weeks by the politicians on whom the fate of India now 
depends. Fortunately there are signs that the interests of 
the countryside, where nine-tenths of the population live, are 
being given their due weight against the divergent desires of 
the urban minority ; but anything that. tends to emphasize 
the needs and hopes of the agriculturist is to be welcomed. 

I wish I could commend Mr. Abbott’s Keys of Power, for a 
vast amount of knowledge and labour has gone into the com- 
position of its 500 odd pages; indeed it may be said to be a 
kind of supplementary Golden Bough for India. But I confess 
I could not read these studies of Indian ritual and belief: for 
that reason it would be unfair to the author to attempt to 
criticize them. I can only record my own reaction—sleep— 
with humility and regret. F. YEeaAts-BRown. 


Failures 


served them with all his might and they gave the credit else- 
where. All the same, explains this harsh critic, had they known 
him better they would have liked him less. ‘ His moody pomp 
and haughty pessimism would have been resented by a nation 
which made its motto ‘ Cheerio!’ ” He belonged, so Mr. 
Leslie assures us, essentially to the eighteenth century, and 
refused to bow to the nineteenth. For all that he saw that 
India was changing—was, indeed, giving birth to a public 
opinion. Before he was forty he recommended himself to 
Lord Salisbury for the Viceroyalty. Lord Salisbury gave it 
to him and he became, almost as a young man, the last 
Viceroy who really ruled India. To do this he had to impress 
both the home authorities by his despatches and the Indians 
by his personality. The fact that “* George had a Jewish grand- 
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mother” may partly account for his insight into the eastern mind. 
He could calculate quite accurately the value of display, both 
ephemeral and permanent. No one enjoyed the first more 
than he or had a sharper hunger for monumental immortality. 
He left his splendid mark upon the Indian cities, “* he repaired 
Agra, he adorned Calcutta,” and he believed that the god who 
ruled Britain stood in some peculiar relation to India. His 
humour Mr. Leslie asserts was Rabelaisian ; his domes- 
ticity exemplary. He had a great flow of words to the pen, 
A master of “ convincing grandiloquence,” he knew how to 
rule the Cabinet from afar. The task is known for a hard one, 
but ‘“ the greater his difficulties the more fluently he faced 
them.” To use his own words, “* with one strong despatch and 
a little courage I defeated them all.” 

Fate in the person of Kitchener forbad him success, and he 
brought his ambitions home with him. The story of their 
thwarting is a short and bitter tale, admirably well told. The 
jesting tragedy of the last scene, where Curzon receives Lord 
Stamfordham bringing, as he thinks, the King’s message which 
will make him Prime Minister, should tempt Mr. Shane Leslie 
to a historical play! ‘*‘ The King’s envoy arrived, and Curzon 
insisted that he should deliver his message in the presence of 
the second beautiful Lady Curzon. To his speechless amaze- 
ment he learnt that Stamfordham had been thoughtfully sent 
by the King to intimate his exclusion from the highest office.” 
If a quarter of Curzon’s blood was Jewish three-quarters was 
* blue.” ‘* All his life he had been learning to disguise pain. 
Life had nothing for him now except to be magnanimous and 
a Marquis. That same afternoon he presided as Chairman at 
a lecture on Historical Buildings. With a drop of acidity he 
suggested that some present might have come to hear the 
lecturer ! ”’ 

The present generation has forgotten Parnell, great politician 
as he was. Once he held all eyes by a fascination which was 
hypnotic. His latest critic compares him to a lion-tamer. 
Certainly he owed much to his strange inscrutability. There 
was something in his face which could not be portrayed ; on 
paper it is a mere mask. The passionate love-affair which 
fluttered the hypocritical dovecotes of a Victorian political 
party, the passionate hate-affair which caused The Times and 
half its readers to credit a lie so palpable that we feel it could 
hardly deceive a new-born (Georgian) infant, have fallen into 
the limbo of historical fiction, where, of course, they do not 
belong. 

The suggestion of supernaturalism which surrounded the 
head of this declared atheist shines again in Mr. Leslie’s essay, 
Parnell believed in signs and omens, feared certain dates and 
the colour green. Both after and before his death the un- 
crowned King of Ireland appeared without bodily form to 
his friends (is this essay another appearance ?). ‘* Shortly 
before he died, a figure resembling him was seen to enter a 
room. It was thought it must be Parnell’s brother. Later, 
Parnell arrived and entered the room, but returned imme- 
diately, for it was empty. Was it his fetch which was seen ? ” 
How full of literary skill is the use of that almost obsolete 
word ! 

Neither Coventry Patmore nor Moreton Frewen, once a 
most familiar correspondent of the Spectator, offer full 
scope to their biographer’s brilliance, and with Cardinal 
Newman his incompatibility of mind (if one may use such an 
expression) is too obvious. Wilfred Ward’s great biography 
leaves—so he thinks—the impression of ‘an ecclesiastical 
Mrs. Gummidge.” 

This view he deprecates at first very warmly, but his own 
conception will seem to Newman’s million admirers to be also 
absurdly inadequate. To say that the Apologia, even when 
compared with St. Augustine’s incomparable confessions, 
** seems old maidish” is surely ridiculous. The following piece 
of praise—or is it mere excuse ?—is also little to the point : 
* There was a superficial Newman, a finicky and tear-dripping 
character,” but also *‘ there was a soul of steel that was never 
so strong, never so unbending, as under delay and disappoint- 
ment and disaster.” He shed many tears, ‘* But they were 
never tears of weakness. They wére the emotional clearing 
of his brain. They procured him the result that the coarser- 
grained obtained with snuff.” True at the last the praise 
exceeds the cruel criticism—and almost makes one forgive the 

critic. ‘* His light is a growing light.” 


Crabbed Youth 


The Doom of Youth. 
Windus. 10s. Gd.) 


Mr. WynpuaAm Lewis, like his master, Mr. Bernard Shaw, is 
’ 


By Wyndham Lewis. (Chatto and 


an excellent pamphleteer. He conducts controversy as if it & 


were an affair of espionage, machine guns and tanks, and hy 
knows that there is nothing like a conspiracy for making the 
Fat-Boy Public’s flesh creep. Mr Lewis is expert in the 
manufacture of conspiracies, and indeed one suspects that he 
regards the universe as a plot hatched by the Almighty, (oq 
as Guy Fawkes is as useful an abstraction to the satirist as the 
image and likeness of Professor Jeans is to the metaphysician, 

Mr. Lewis’ conspiracy of the moment is that which doons 
Youth, and Youth is doomed because Big Business and q 
mysterious body, also heavily disguised in capital letters, ang 
called the Youth-Politicians, have discovered it and haye 
found it “ not fair but profitable.” Big Business, which say 
the commercial advantages of the schoolgirl complexion, has 
now thought of the schoolboy complexion, and by calculated 
and insidious propaganda in the Press and elsewhere, aims at 
bringing the wasteful interim of Youth to an end. Humani. 
tarianism will be an irrelevance in this new return to child 
labour, for Youth is to be abolished by making us all young, 
A long life is an expense to the community, as genius is an 
anomaly in an egalitarian state. Young labour is cheap 
labour ; why pay a man of forty what a youth will do for half, 
and just as well? Industrial labour is mere machine minding, 
From ‘ too old at fifty,” we shall proceed to “too old at 
forty’ and even thirty. Twenty-five is likely to be the 
danger line of the future worker. We are living in an age 
devoted to the cult of power and energy, and this intensification 
is going to affect everyone. The conspiracy therefore amounts 
to an attempt to shorten the life of the paid worker. Only 
the rich and independent will be permitted to grow old. 

This is briefly the effect of Mr. Lewis’ bombardment. He 
finds support in our experience of feminism, which to him was 
chiefly a political-economic movement used to cheapen 
labour. (We all know the employer who, railing at the morals 
of other people’s ‘‘ emancipated ” daughters, sacks a man 
because of the “ obligations of economy ”’ and employs one of 
the daughters to do the man’s job for two hundred a year 
less.) Thus, says Mr. Lewis, after the sex-war, the age-war, 
Divide and conquer. 

A satirist is a dealer in half truths, and it is impossible to 
argue with Mr. Lewis as it is impossible to argue with a 
howitzer: its object is in fact to cut argument short. He 
proves nothing but he has certainly exposed a tendency of 
the times. It is when we come to his sources of information 
that our suspicions are aroused, if our amusement is not 
diminished. Mr. Lewis has found this conspiracy in the 
popular Press. It is implicit and sinister in all those fatuous 
articles under such titles as *‘ What I think of my Elders; 
Youth Hits Back.” It is at the back of slimming, the Keep 
Young Cult, the age-war articles, the Big Baby worship of the 
United States, the German youth movement, the continual 
talk of ‘ promise.” Every time the words ‘“ young” or 
‘** youth ” are mentioned the conspirators are on the move: 
youth is being cajoled because he is wanted cheap. It seems 
equally likely that youth is being flattered, in order to 
be kept quiet. At no other time in history, surely, did youth 
have less say in affairs or even responsible employment, than 
it has to-day. ‘The missing gencration,’”? who would now 
be the natural intermediaries between the young and the 
entrenched old, are at the bottom of this modern spectacle of a 
changed world in the hands of old men who have not changed. 
As for the popular Press, one cannot credit it with as much 
intelligence as Mr. Lewis wishes. It has made the discovery 
not of youth, not of the age-war, but of talk. Talk, it has been 
found, however fatuous and on any subject, costs next to 
nothing to produce, sells anything, and pays hand over fist. 

However, we may well grant that as the machine produces 
unemployment as fast as it produces goods, either people of 
all ages will have to work shorter hours or the young will have 
to keep a vast pensioned class of elders—unless the lethal 
chamber is introduced at thirty. An army of unemployed is 4 
menace unless they are pensioned, so that we can conclude 
that an army of “ over thirties” would create the revolution 
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of a cult of middle age, and, finally, of age: the natural 
reaction from the present “* younger generation consciousness a” 
is an older generation consciousness and, as Mr. Lewis points 
out, the acutely young become acutely old at one step. The 
earlier you make youth in fact, the earlier you make age. 

In trouble with the implications of his discovery when 
treated as conspiracy Mr. Lewis finally raises it to the plane of 
natural sociological development. The plot has provided him 
with excitement and, as he made it himself, he ends by having 
rather an affection for it. His book, with all alarums and excur- 
sions allowed for, can be reduced to three conclusions : (1) that 
working life is shortening, (2) that the Victorian ideal of 
maturity or cult of middle age has now been transformed to 
the modern one of youth and energy, and (3) that the old idea 
of youth as a time of freedom, leisure and preparation, romantic 
youth in short, is doomed, just as romantic woman was 
destroyed by feminism and certain traditional conceptions of 
beauty were mined by modern aesthetic theory. One has to 
go through something like a barrage to get to these positions. 

V. S. Pritcserr. 


Henry Vaughan 


Henry Vaughan and the Hermetic Philosophy. By Elizaketh 
Holmes, M.A., B.Litt. (Blackwell. 4s. 6d.) 

Miss Hotes’ analysis of Vaughan’s position, both as mystic 
and poet, is sympathetic and clear. With great aptness she 
distinguishes him from Marvell, Donne, Herbert, Crashaw and 
Traherne, with whom he is often too indiscriminately classed, 
and draws attention to certain affinities with Blake, to his lack of 
theological dogma, his purely affective attitude towards 
childhood and nature, his weaknesses, his failures, his un- 
surpassed successes. As a monograph on Henry Vaughan, 
her work, if not complete, is at least interesting and helpful. 
But as soon as she turns towards the poet’s philosophica] 
sources, the traditions which he incorporated, her funda- 
mental ignorance of occultism is revealed. To her statement 
that ‘many epidemie ideas visited the seventeenth century, 
and Plato and Plotinus were studied by select thinkers, and 
Pico had brought the Cabbala into repute,” one can imme- 
diately object that these ideas were endemic to Western 
culture, that select thinkers throughout its history have been 
acquainted with Platonism and the neo-Platonist theories, 
that the Cabbala remained in repute from its darkest origins 
right up to the matter-of-fact eighteenth century and was 
only brought into disrepute by its vulgarizers, the ‘ select 
thinkers”» whom she quotes in her meagre bibliography : 
Sebonde, Pico, Weigel, Drexelius. These ideas and influences, 
which she calls, quite wrongly, hermetic (the original books 
of Hermes, as revealed to Solon by the priests of Sais, were 
treatises on Egyptian dogma and ritual and their ‘* Atlanti- 
dean” origins), were long constrained by Catholic orthodoxy 
and ‘“ Aristotelian ’’ scholasticism, also by the difficulties and 
expense of publication in the Middle Ages and the oath of 
secrecy imposed, for fear of accusations of heresy, on the 
initiate. But, as soon as the Renaissance diffused a more 
tolerant atmosphere, with the aid of printing, these ideas 
began to be especially fruitful in those lands where the Re- 
formation gave the greatest liberty, both to the speculative 
thinker and the publisher. And Miss Holmes’ analysis of this 
philosophic foree which transmuted the dull lead of theoretic 
scholasticism into living gold of Cartesian, Spinozist or 
Leibnitzian idealism is far from complete. 

True, Vaughan is not the perfect type of the initiate amongst 
the metaphysical poets. His sources, and those of his alchemist 
brother, were too often derivative, probably on account of the 
absence of Jews in England and the ensuing low state of 
Hebraist learning even in the Oxford of their time. But the 
sources On which Béhme, Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim, 
Knorr von Rosenroth and many others drew, though unknown 
to the Vaughan brothers, are to-day perfectly accessible to 
their commentators. And here Miss Holmes has failed. Thus, 
when she quotes Raymond de Sebonde’s Liber Creatorum, 
where “ each creature appears as a letter made by the finger 
of God, and man the chief letter,” or Weigel’s statement that 
“man, as to his body, is composed of the Elements, and as 
to his soul, of the Starrs,” she should certainly mention the 
Zoharic theories of the Cabbalist man, and the earlier Sefer 
Yetzirah where the universe is described as having been 


created by permutations of letters, according to the twenty- 
two letters of the Hebrew alphabet, though even these are 
probably late echoes of some far earlier Chaldaic ora! traditions. 
Again, Vaughan’s antecedents in his love of nature and his 
humility before beasts and trees go far beyond Ramon Lulli’s 
Lover and Ladies of Love, back to the “ blessed”’ Galacto- 
phagoi of the South-Russian Eden or Atlantis, the originators 
of the myths of Orpheus who charmed trees, rocks and beasts 
by his music (symbolical of the ‘“‘ microcosmic’’ harmony of his 
soul with that, ‘‘ macrocosmic,” of nature), and of the whole 
vegetarian system of Jainism, the oldest Aryan religion (vide : 
A. de Paniagua: Géographie mythique, passim). And, in con- 
nexion with Vaughan’s astral speculations, no reference is made 
to Leone Ebreo, Giordano Bruno or Jerome Cardan, to whom 
he certainly, if only indirectly, owed much. Plotinus she has 
mentioned, but not quoted; Philo she has not even mentioned, 
in spite of their vast influence on this whole tradition of oce- 
ultism, which can be judged by that of their late disciple, the 
author of the Dialoghi d’Amore, Leone Ebreo, or Montaigne 
and the “* hermetic ” poet Maurice Scéve, or by the amount of 
neo-Platonism which masqueraded as Aristotelianism through- 
out Arabic, Hebrew and Catholic philosophy of the Middle Ages. 
In connexion with Thomas Vaughan’s Laps of the Spirit per 
Formarum naturalium Seriem, the gnostic theories of Basilides 
and Valentinus are not mentioned, nor their probable origin 
in the dualistic cosmogonies of Persian Mithraism or Zoroas- 
trianism. And—a far more important omission—twe of the 
most learned and interesting exponents of occultism in the 
English metaphysical school, Quarles and Benlowes, a study 
of whose works would have revealed many more influences 
and sources, are not once referred to, in spite of the fact that 
Benlowes was living in Oxford during the same years as 
Thomas Vaughan, and probably communicated with him 
since their interests and studies were the same. 

Had Miss Holmes developed her thesis more fully, she 
would have discovered that the two chief centres around 
which her poet’s speculations revolve are, in accordance with 
the best Cabbalist traditions, the Ma’aseh Bereshith, the 
problem of the Beginning, and the Ma’aseh Merkabah, of 
Ezekiel’s ‘‘ Chariot-throne,” the Residence, or Seat, of the 
Divine Element in the Creation. Just as Quarles saw in Adam 
‘“so many men, nay, all Abridged in one,” Vaughan saw the 
effects enclosed within the cause and how “ the unstilled world 
still whirled About the centre of the silent Word,’ In the 
Regeneration which opens his Silea Scintillans and on which 
his whole experience and poetry were founded, the Silurist 
heard 

“a rushing wind 
Which still increased, but whence it stirred 
No where I could not find” 
and, throughout his poetry, sought the bouche d’ombre whence 
this breath blew, and the place “ where trees flower, and 
springs flow.” Epvovarp Ropitt, 


American Economics 


Modern Economic Society. By Sumner H. Slichter. (Henry 
Holt. $5.) 

Tue Professor of Business Economics at Harvard University 
has written a formidable volume. It is intended to be a work 
of synthesis bringing together the modern developments of 
economic science, which, as the author says, are still for the 
most part to be found exclusively in monographic works, 
and to form a comprehensive picture of modern industry. 

Professor Slichter’s methods are typically American. They 
are, that is to say, predominantly descriptive rather than 
analytical. After a first part, which restates the common- 
places (although the up-to-date commonplaces) of orthodox 
economic theory, the author turns to a description of the 
actual working of industry and commerce in America. It will 
illustrate his methods to say that he tells us specifically that 
he has not attempted a description of the capitalist system 
as such; for he believes that the system has diverged into 
such distinct forms in the different countries of the werld, that 
it is impossible any longer to give any picture which will be 
true of, say, both British and American capitalism. 

This descriptive method has its advantages and its ¢=Scets, 
If we miss any penetrating analysis we get some very realistic 
passages on aspects of modern industry and commerce which 
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many European economists have neglected. For example, 
Professor Slichter is particularly good in his description of the 
economic effects of advertising. He tells us that: 


“Style changes, in fact, may be regarded as a device for 
destroying the value of goods by rendering them obsolete. No 
better description of this function can be asked than that given 
by the chairman of the style committee of an association of retail 
clothiers. He is quoted as follows: ‘It is a well-known fact 
that in women’s clothing styles change three or four times a 
season and that the wardrobes of women throughout the country 
are filled with good clothing they do not wear for the reason that 
it is out of style. There is no good reason why we cannot fill the 
men’s wardrobes of the country with the same method as is 
pursued by the women’s wear houses.’ New styles of course are 
planned to be conspicuously different from the old, in order that 
old goods cannot easily be altered to conform to the new styles.” 


Nor, as Professor Slichter points out, are the effects of some 
kinds of advertising confined to this sort of mass organization 
of waste : 


“Marketing is an attempt to mould the consumer’s valuation, 
to influence the importance which he attaches to things—in other 
words to do the very thing that religion and education endeavour 
to do. By their influence upon the valuations of millions of men, 
marketing experts help mould the very philosophy of the age. 
Indeed, they are doing more than this, for since men are largely 
what their desires make them, marketing experts are engaged in 
nothing less momentous than the moulding of human character 
on a gigantic scale. Well may we ask whether it is wise to permit 
our valuations, our philosophy, our very desires to be moulded 
by men who aro guided by no higher aim than to make a profit 
for themselves or for their employers.” 


This is a sound and useful, if not a particularly original, 
book. 


Heir to the Hapsburgs 


Heir to the Hapsburgs. By G. E. R. Gedye. 


12s. 6d.) 


(Arrowsmith. 


Tus is by far the most readable and probably the most 
impartial book about the Succession States which has 
appeared during their short history. In spite of Mr. Gedye’s 
long association with Austria, he may justly claim, as Dr.G. P. 
Gooch says in his foreword, to stand above the battle. He 
reproduces the attitude of a fair-minded spectator towards 
the internal squabbles of a family with which he is not closely 
related. He is willing to be amused at foibles and even at a 
little mild scandal; yet he recognizes the case which every 
member can put forward and hopes, by candour and sanity, 
to do something towards their reconciliation. He can tell a 
story about each member in such a way as to cause neither 
resentment in that member nor a spiteful triumph in the 
others ; and he retains a strong sense of the way in which 
these squabbles are likely to affect the whole of local society. 
This is, of course, the most important point for the English 
reader, yet he will not understand even this if he does not first 
understand how far each case is justified and how far it is the 
result of prejudice, either inherited or due to individual 
temperament. 

Such an analysis Mr. Gedye makes with knowledge and 
fairness in each case. He is aware of the three million Magyars 
under foreign rule, and that this injustice does not justify the 
whole Magyar propaganda, though it does prevent a satis- 
factory refutation of this propaganda by Hungary’s neigh- 
bours. He knows both the subtlety and the solid strength of 
the Czechs, the corruption and love of freedom of the Serbs, 
the idealism and slackness of the Viennese. He knows, more- 
over, how these have been played upon by the French, Italians, 
and Germans cach for their own ends. He knows the power of 
the French * golden bullets,” and the corrupting effect of 


foreign loans made for political rather than economic 
purposes. He exposes the methods of political or financia] 
propagandists in dealing with foreign journalists and 
proprietors, 


In two minor and one major respect Mr. Gedye’s conclusions 
are open to question, though not necessarily incorrect. In his 
contention that the Austrians are more sinned against than 
sinning there is a suspicion of the Austrian facility for self- 
indulgent excuses, even though many of their excuses have 
some substance. In his estimation of Austria’s two nearest 
neighbours, Hungary and Czechoslovakia, his judgements, 
though perhaps strictly accurate, are correspondingly more 
uncompromising than his judgements of Austria. 
criticisms more of manner than of matter. 
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Finally, is it certain that a conflict among the Succes; 


is such a danger, but is it not likely that the strength of th 
League financial and economic sanctions, would even Now by | 
sufficient to compose a quarrel before it could spread ? This 
is admittedly a matter of opinion; but there is no TOOM for 
another opinion on the other main danger which Mr, Gedye 
indicates—that the unsound economic foundations of this 
region endanger the whole structure of European Civilization, | 
On this point his warning to European statesmen Tequites 
immediate attention. 
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Sidelights 


South African Memories. By Sir Percy FitzPatrick. 


18.) (Cassel, 
To all who have read and loved Jock of the Bushveld, thig 
volume will come as a shock. In that charming and elusiye 
book South Africa was still virginal: game still ranged th 
open spaces ; the Rand had not broken out into a devastating 
rash of mines; the drill did not mock the silences; the 
clash of colour was yet to come. That old elusive atmospher 
made the greatest of dog books also the most enduring. Her 
we meet a rather blatant and corybantic imperialism. Wars, 
raids, plots and intrigues form the background of a depucelated 
Africa and the foreground is littered with the débris of industrial | 
revolution : in the middle distance the native problem looms 

insistent. 


NEF gh 


The part that Sir Percy played in South African develop. 
ment is well known: as an ardent Jameson Raider he wa 
in the thick of politicial intrigue and knew intimately the 
leaders, both British and Dutch, who have made South 
Africa what she is to-day. 

What from his very intimacy he loses in perspective— 
for on many issues important omissions distort the true 
picture—he gains by the freshness and sincerity of personal 
experience. His sidelights illuminate events, even if the 
apocalypse is partial ; they help us to understand movements 
by revealing the actors; they disentangle the knotted skein 
of politics and chicanery. We may not all agree with the cause 
which Sir Percy championed, but we cannot doubt his 
sincerity. His outlook may have been too much of the type 
which enabled him to write that Dingaan’s day was “ marked 
by the heroic sacrifices of the old Pioneers as the triumph of 
civilization over barbarism”: but, at any rate, this triumph 
threw up some very remarkable characters, and it is with | 
these that Sir Percy is primarily concerned. 


The dramatic moment at Versailles when, in the presence 
of Lord Milner, Botha recalled the Boer War and the peace 
of Vereeniging is happily recorded, and Sir Percy tells us how 
his association with these two men, friendly before that war, 
gradually became more intimate as he was joined with them in 
the trusteeship of a post-war fund to help the Boer people. 
But, indubitably, the finest portrait is that of De la Rey, 
for whom Sir Perey had an unbounded admiration and whos 
trag'c death finds here a fitting epitaph. ‘* Swift, penetrating, 
impersonal !” he writes. ‘“ So calm, so clear and so decisive! | 
Master of his job and at home.” Or, again, “* it was De la Rey 
alone who seemed to be single-minded, undisturbed, uncon- | 
scious and uncaring for what anyone might have thought.” 
True, it was a different De la Rey who at the end found | 
himself distracted by a conflict of emotions, and failed in | 
decision at the time of the last rebellion, and it was his own | 
daughter who took the General to task: ‘ It’s all a wicked ” 
shame,” she cried. “It’s treachery, dishonour, disgrace. i 
You must go at once to General Botha; he is our leader. | 
You must tell him all.’’ She refused to leave her father alone; 
she slept in his room that fateful night after the conspirators 
had called at De la Rey’s farm, and at dawn she took him t 
Pretoria. 





2 A SRBC RE 


More careful editing of these memoirs would have made 4 | 
better book. There is too much duplication and the episodes | 
are apt to be incoherent. But it is a revealing book and | 
portraits such as that of De la Rey will live for the future 
historian of South Africa. 

J. H. Drier. 
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Chopin’s Letters In English 


Chopin’s Letters. Collected by H. Opienski. Translated with a 
preface and notes by E. L. Voynich. (Desmond Harmsworth. 


18s. 6d.) 

In spite of its early date (1888) Niecks’ Chopin remains an 
authoritative work. The more recent studies of Henri Bidou 
and of Guy de Pourtalés, both of which appeared in English 
translations in 1927, make full acknowledgement of their in- 
debtedness to Niecks. The importance of Bidou’s book 
cannot be overlooked, for it corrects a number of errors in the 
previous work of E. Ganche. But de Pourtalés’ study of the 
man of solitude is far more illuminating. Lovers of Chopin— 
interpreters of his music and interpreters of his life—have a 
hundred different reasons for their love ; but the reasons are 
of little interest to the audience or to the reader if they are 
merely enumerated. They must also be transfigured by direct 
experience. De Pourtalés has not been content to garner the 
experiences of other biographers. While founding his book 
upon documentary evidence, he never hesitates to allow the 
light of his imagination to play upon incidents that are 
obscured by false report or conflicting evidence. 

For English readers the evidence is now greatly increased 
by the publication in English of Henryk Opienski’s complete 
collection of Chopin’s letters. The task of translating these 
was made more than ordinarily difficult by the fact that 
Chopin sometimes wrote in the tangled idioms of Polish and 
French. Other letters which were originally written in 
French make their way into English by way of Polish; and 
again, some of the early letters were found in a schoolboy 
jargon of French, German and Latin, transliterated into 
Polish. These and other things considered, it can be said that 
Mrs. Voynich has done her work of translation well, although 
in the matter of note-making she is sometimes inclined to 
under-rate the intelligence of even the average reader. Messrs. 
Harmsworth deserve praise for preparing so elegant an edition 
of this important collection. 

It has always been difficult to prepare a reliable documenta- 
tion of Chopin’s life, for the composer wrote comparatively few 
letters, and of these only a small proportion was preserved 
Some of those to whom he wrote did not think of attaching 
any value to the letters. Others destroyed a correspondence 
that was full of intimate secrets ; and it is probable that some 
of the letters that Chopin received met a similar fate. Accord- 
ing to one story, Alexandre Dumas fils discovered by chance 
the complete file of letters written by George Sand to Chopin. 
That was in 1851. Dumas restored tie file to George Sand 
and saw her burn the letters after reading them through again. 
It is certain that fire destroyed other valuable letters and 
relics when, in 1868, the house of Mme. Barcinska, Chopin’s 
youngest sister, was burnt down. 

Opienski’s collection contains two hundred and ninety-four 
letters and fragments written during a period of thirty-three 
years. It is impossible to read them without feeling the charm 
of the composer’s personality, his affectionate nature, good 
taste and loyalty, his quict self-possession as he moved 
through the alien world of London Society, his irritable moods 
and the tragedy of his sufferings. As for his modesty, could 
anyone doubt it after seeing the letter written at the age of 
twenty-two to Dominik Dziewanowski : 

“The pupils of the Conservatoire (Chopin writes) in a word, 
finished artists, take lessons from me and couple my name with 
that of Field. In short, if I were still stupider than I am, I should 
think myself at the apex of my career. Yet I know how much 
I still lack, to reach perfection. I see it the more clearly now that 
I live only among first-rank artists and know what each one of 
them lacks.” 

From time to time Chopin sent a long epistle to his family, 
and in these are many interesting references to the context 
of his life. Here, for example, is a passage from a letter written 
in August, 1848 : 

. “ After my matinees many papers had good criticisms, excepting 
oe in which a certain Davison writes (a creature of poor 
} ssohn’s); he does not know me, and imagines, I am told, 
that I am an antagonist of Mendelssohn. It does not matter to 
me. Only, you see, everywhere in the world people are actuated by 
something else than truth.” 

We may take comfort in the thought that the world of music 
was then no more enlightened, no less divided against itself 
than it is at the present time. Basi MAINE. 


The Diisseldorf Murders 


The Monster of Diisseldorf. By Margaret Seaton Wagner. 
(Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Tus book ought to be put into the hands of those of our 
healthy-minded monitors who always fatuously assure us 
that “ murder is cleaner than sex.” Kiirtem was forty-eight 
years old when he was at last arrested for murder. He had spent 
twenty years on and off in prison on minor charges, mainly 
arson. He committed his first murder at the age of nine by 
pushing a boy off a raft and preventing him from landing. This 
appears to have been the only time when he was appalled by his 
deed, but he soon got over it. The same sadistic motive was in 
his acts of arson. He delighted like an artist in the excitement, 
the screams and fears of the people at the fires he caused. He 
enjoyed the sight of flames as he enjoyed that of blood. His 
home had been wretched. He read literature which inflamed 
his particular passion, and was led a step further in the practice 
of sadism by the fact that the first woman he attempted to 
strangle (at the age of eighteen) was a masochist. When he 
committed his first adult murder he read the newspaper 
reports with pleasure, and declared that the public indignation 
and horror ** did him good.” In all he murdered at least eight 
people and attempted to murder a great many more. 
Kiirten voluntarily made the most detailed confession when 
at last he was arrested. The calling of scientific experts in the 
trial gratified him enormously, and he was only too pleased 
to give information about his sensations and motives. The 
interesting thing about him was his appearance of absolute 
sanity and of being a normal human being. His crimes were 
never suspected by his wife. He remembered every detail of 
every one of them—which covered a long period of years. He 
was a respected, soft-spoken and gentle man whom children 
loved and whom women found irresistible. He behaved in 
court like a superb and resourceful actor who knows how to 
exploit every shade of his réle, dressed with scrupulous care, 
even scenting himself, and kept his head till the end, denying 
nothing except suggestions of ineptitude and inefficiency. 








‘COME ON 
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‘Cheer up you old pessimist ... the country hasn’t gone to the dogs 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Strona. 


The Georgian House. By Frank Swinnerton. (Hutchinson. 
Ts. 6d.) 
Young Emmanuel. By Naomi Jacob. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


Ambrose Terring. By Hartley Kemball Cook. 
and Watson. 7s. 6d.) 
Summer’s Not Over. By Karl Friedrich Boree. 


(Ivor Nicholson 


(Faber and 


Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Sheba Visits Solomon. By Helene Eliat. (Cassell. 6s.) 
Torryzany. By Wallace B. Nichols. (Ward Lock. 7s. 6d.) 


Come, Dreams Are Endless. 
7s. 6d.) 

For some years Mr. Swinnerton has been tantalizing his 
admirers by omitting to write the novel they expected of him. 
Knowledge of life, a darting humour, pity, understanding * 
sterling sincerity ; an observation so quick as to be almost 
birdlike ; an insatiable interest in the human scene: his team 
of qualities is exceptionally strong. ‘The trouble has been that, 
except for once or twice, no subject has come along able to 
discipline them fully and compel them to pull together. Mr. 
Swinnerton has too often used his gifts as a journalist rather 
than as a novelist : that is to say, they have been at the service 
of chapter, page, and paragraph rather than of compelling, 
solidly constructed whole. Meanwhile the admirers have 
waited, with faith unshaken, for a theme that should unify 
the energies of so rich a personality. 


By Sydney A. Knight. (Cape. 


They will find justification in The Georgian House. It will 
not entirely satisfy them—nothing short of a masterpiece will 
do that ; but it will prove they have been right to wait. It 
is a full story, rich in character and incident, leisurely but 
never slow, and exhibiting all the degrees of Mr. Swinnerton’s 
touch, his sprite-like lightness and his deep reserves of 
strength. It is both artfully and sincerely told. Where it 
falls short, judged by the highest standards, is (I suspect) in 
the fact that it is possible to state the plot without more than 
‘asually involving some of the most important characters, 
The story of old Mr. Starling, Ruth, and Philip is compact and 
powerfully knit. By comparison, the Davitts are merely 
people who also happen to live in Sandersfold, and Lettice 
Holpen seems just an accident. In other words (this is merely 
my suggestion: I may have missed Mr. Swinnerton’s design) 
the main theme has not gripped the whole book. 

Old Mr. Starling, owner of the Georgian house, left all his 
property to one Philip Spears. Something happened which 
caused him to make a draft of a later will, disinheriting Spears, 
but apparently he never signed it. At least, Leonard Holpen, 
his solicitor, cannot find the second will. Philip, who is 
working in a bookshop under an assumed name, receives notice 
from Holpen of his inheritance. Holpen tells him that there is 
in the house a lady, by name Ruth Coulevain, in a somewhat 
equivocal position. Philip asks her to stay on as housekeeper. 

Holpen tries to get the full story of Philip out of his clerk 
Burgess, but without success. The reader, however, is allowed 
to look over the old rascal’s shoulder, and learn why Philip 


changed his name. Philip and Ruth get married. The 
reader has another look over Burgess’ shoulder. Burgess 


comes and tells Ruth a thing or two, and Philip, by means we 
need not go into, finds old Starling’s second will, which leaves 
everything to Ruth. When she hears that all the property is 
hers, Ruth rushes off to Holpen, who has been her lover and is 
the father of her unborn child. The climax, and the ending, 
happy for Philip and for another character, whom it has not 
been necessary to mention in this synopsis, the reader must 
discover for himself. 

The writing is excellent, and full of felicities. Burgess 
“was rarely deceived by deliberate deceptions. Only inno- 
cence discomfited him.” Mrs. Burgess ‘* had pointed, mali- 
cious teeth, and hard dark grey eyes. ‘The two features 
made her look like a tabby cat in a good home, who yet did 
not disdain an occasional mouse.” How quickly Mr. Swin- 
nerton seizes on a significant gesture : 

*“Cne of the batsmen was of that charming variety 
to whom runs seem to be offered. He scored fast, without effort, 
often enough stopping his partner with a raised hand and calmly 
watching the ball as it skimmed the shaven grass to the boundary, 
while a panting fieldsman, beaten by its pace, flung up a hasty 
arm of signal and despair.” 


The character drawing is rich and satisfying. Rose is well 


done, Ruth even better. Holpen is thoroughly understoo, 
and Burgess is a triumph. The two old gossips are ies 
happily described—particularly their inch-by-inch separatiyy, | 
—hbut they did not help me to understand what was going on, | 
The Georgian House is easily one of the half-dozen best nove | 
of the year, an earnest of unusual gifts and of an observation 
second to none. 

Miss Naomi Jacob is a most interesting writer. You, 
Emmanuel has the sovereign merit of making one feel, eithe 
that one is a Jew, or that one wishes to be. It is easily writtey 
and extraordinarily readable. Julian and Emmanuel ay | 
brothers (there is a third, but he does not matter), sons of 
Max, grandsons of old Emmanuel Gollantz. Julian is th 
hare, Emmanuel the tortoise. Character and relationship 
come out when Julian gives his brother’s name in a night ely} 
raid, and Emmanuel, because Julian has an election in fro 
of him, subscribes to the deception. Viva did not know whieh 
of the two she loved ; but, when Max was posted off to Aix by 
his doctor, and Emmanuel had to take over the business, sh: 
appeared to prefer Julian. Julian told Emmanuel it was a 
good as settled. However, Viva’s version was different. Then 
Julian used his brother’s name in a less reputable connexiop, | 
Here Miss Jacob tried me hard. When a character in a book 
behaves like an ass, and takes the blame for something he 
didn’t do, I generally throw the book away. Nine time | 
out of ten the sacrifice is a trick to fill the book out. En. 
manuel’s isn’t; but it takes some swallowing. Miss Jacob 
asks us to believe, first, that for his mother’s sake (she is ill, 
and is supposed to love Julian best), Emmanuel would kt 
himself be branded as a pervert, lose Viva, and be: banished 
to Italy. It is, perhaps, barely possible. Let us grant her 
the point; but was it necessary ? Angela is told a tale to 
account for Emmanuel’s going.. Why could she not have 
been told a tale about Julian ? Why need anyone have gone 
away, seeing that the deplorable affair was hushed up? | 
admit that Emmanuel’s life in Italy, with his partner, with 
the excellent Guido, and with Juliet Forbes, is interesting 
enough to be sufficient excuse for getting him out there, 
Miss Jacob admits, finally, via Angela, that he was an ass, and 
Max was an ass. She has just failed to convince me that they 
would have been such asses, and, on the story’s mechanical 
side, that they ever need have been. In all other respects, | 
delighted in Young Emmanuel, and was genuinely sorry to 
finish it. 

Mr. Hartley Kemball Cook, a writer new to me, has written 
in Ambrose Terring a sound and ingenious story. He tackles 
the problems of Communism and democracy in agreeably 
straightforward style, setting his scene in a Midland village, 
and his time shortly after the last General Election. His hero, 
who is lame, holds firmly to his political creed, and justifies 
his faith in a work of supreme self-sacrifice. By contrast, Her 
Boree’s tale seems much ado about precious little. Mr. 
Aldous Huxley has, I believe, somewhere commented upon 
the boring discussion of love which usually must precede its 
practice. The unhappy hero of Summer's Not Over did not 
get as far as the practice. ‘* Kither you feel as I do or you 
don’t,” proclaimed his Dor: and she ultimately concluded 
that he didn’t. Neither do I. There is beauty, delicacy of | 
perception, and wisdom in the story ; but the young lady was | 
not worth so much trouble. 





Sheba Visits Solomon is a wicked and amusing fantasy ona — 


Biblical theme which will hardly appeal to the orthodox | 
believer. 
ever, will have no quarrel with it. 

Readers of Mr. Kipling will recollect the masterly portrait 
of Torrigiano in Rewards and Fairies. Mr. Nichols gives us the 
great man at full length. I do not like “ historical novel 4 
dialogue ; but, with this one complaint, I commend this fat, full 
novel to those who like a period well studied and a rousing story: 

Reactions to fantasy are strictly personal. If you like Comé, 
Dreams Are Endless, you will like it very much. For myself; 

_while complimenting Mr. Knight on the fertility of his fancy, | 
must say regretfully that the magic key is not best made of 
sugarstick, and that Iam rather particular how I am addressed 
by a squirrel. 


Those who can forget the story’s associations, hov- i 
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THERE are points about “ LUVISCA” Shirts and Soft Collars 
that mate: for better dressing, better comfort, longer service. 
Silky in appearance, smartly made, with up-to-date fast colours, 
they show the best return for one’s outlay. Similarly, there is 
no finer night-wear than “LUVISCA” Pyjamas. Full ranges 
are available at Leading Hosiers, Stores, and Outfitters. 
WwW wre LOOK FOR THE REGISTERED TAB: 
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nothing just-as-good. If any difficulty in obtaining, 
write COURTAULDS, Ltd. (Dept. 58M), 16 St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, for name of your 
nearest retailer and descriptive literature. 
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Work is Lost 


by many people too poor to pay for a 
Surgical Appliance which would enable 
them to go back to, or retain, their 
employment. You can help such 
sufferers by giving to them the number 
of “Letters’’ required for the appliances 
needed. 
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Be your own Almoner 


An Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. or 
a Life Subscription of £5 5s. entitles 
the Subscriber to two ““Letters’’ each 
year—and so on in proportion to 
amount contributed. 


Address: The Secretary, 
Royal 


Surgical Aid 


Society 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 3 
London, E.C.4. E 
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Think carefully before you buy 
your new wireless set. The increasing 
number and strength of high power 
stations will make broadcasting con- 
ditions more difficult this winter. 
Anticipating this trend, Ferranti 


' realised that only a SUPER-HET with 


its sharp SELECTIVITY could satisfac- 
torily meet the situation. 

The Ferranti 7-valve Super-Heterodyne, 
with its intense ctivity, wide range, 
perfect tonal quality through its famous 
Moving Coil Speaker, is at 22 Guineas, 
the highest value you can buy. 
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arrange a free demonstration. 
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Current Literature 


ERSKINE 
By J. A. Lovat-Fraser 


* Councillor Ego,” as the most eloquent advocate who ever 
pleaded at the English Bar came to be called in his unpopular 
and egotistical old age, was an extraordinary character, 
combining in himself the sagacity and highmindedness of a 
great public servant with the private life of a vain fop who led 
a life which was always careless and sometimes dissolute and 
who married a barmaid at the age of seventy. Mr. Lovat- 
Fraser (Cambridge University Press, 5s.) confines him- 
self chiefly to the public side of Erskine’s career, and 
describes with vividness that marvellous eloquence which laid 
its spell alike on judges and juries ; but we feel that the other 
side of his nature might with advantage have been more fully 
considered. Tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner: it is not 
enough to quote Lord Brougham on “ the extreme imprudence 
with which some indulgences were sought, and unfortunate 
connexions, even late in life, formed.’’ ‘Thomas Erskine was a 
great man ;. this little book merely whets our appetite to know 
more about him. 


THE NELSON COLLECTION AT LLOYD'S 
Edited by Warren R. Dawson 


The letters, and indeed the life of Nelson have been treated 
so universally as mere themes for the art of improvisation, 
that the ordinary reader, hoping to gain from them some in- 
sight into one of the most brilliant and intricate periods of 
history, is commonly left with an impression as of an indifferent 
show of wax-works under garish limelight. As a corrective 
against the bewildering mixture of romance and inaccurate 
dullness so often served up, the one remedy is the study of con- 
temporary documents, exactly reproduced, as in this admirable 
volume, The Nelson Collection at Lloyd’s (Macmillan, 10s.). 
The whole book is a model of its kind. No smallest spelling- 
mistake of the most exalted admiral or meanest ship’s clerk 
stands corrected ; the type is clear; the footnotes serve to 
illumine and not to obscure the text, Unlike most specialists, 
the compiler can explain technical matters in lucid English ; 
his exposition of a ship’s log is but one example out of many. 
If all historical documents in private possession could be set 
before the public with such exactitude and clarity, the art of 


Vivid 

Portraits 
_ ae 
Eminent 












writing, and the pleasure of reading history, would be rey, 4 
Jutionized and given new life. Lloyd’s have a rich collectig 4 
and in the best public spirit allow us to share it here, "5 


GREYSTONES 
By A City Man 


This unassuming little book of reminiscences leaves very 
pleasant taste in the mouth. A number of city men, Lawyy | 
Doctor, Politician, Poet—joined sometimes by the Paris, 
Minister—have a week-end retreat, where they assemble, and 4 
talk together : q 


“And so in the end we came to an agreement-—we who smo 
of an evening within sight of Ben Lomond and the silver glimpss © 
of the Forth—that not one of us shall ever keep a diary, but thy 7 
we shall all be free to meander about as the tobacco moves 4 j, | 
our memories. Our conversations, moreover, are to be musing q 
without dates. Someone has said that life is merely a bit of etemj, 





A 
“y 


chained to a clock. Our musings are not to be chained to anything’ wi 
The programme is kept faithfully. Personalities wander jy | 
and out. Arthur Balfour characterizes the fox-trot as “, ex: 


more or less pleasant walk more or less impeded by the othe, 
sex.” Lord Curzon laments the passing of the feudal systep, ; 
Bonar Law says, to a would-be Parliamentary candidate, “| 
am amazed to hear you, who know the seamy side of politicos © 
as well as any man, expressing any desire to enter the How | 
of Commons.” The anonymous author of Greystones (Mack. | 
hose, 3s. 6d.) knew personally four Archbishops of Canterbury, | 
He saw the Kaiser clasp the King’s hand over Edward VII; | 
bier in Westminster Hall. He has no less keen an eye for litth | 
things: ‘* Why it should be so I cannot explain, but I hay | 
noticed that poets and artists often wear hats which you or! | 
would toss to our dogs as playthings.” A very pleasant, 

sterling little book, which we can recommend without reserve, 





THE MONASTIC CRAFTSMAN 
By R. E. Swartwout 


Like his master, Professor Coulton, who relieves the tediun 
of mediaeval research by sharp controversy with those who 
speak too well of the mediaeval Church, Mr. R. E. Swartwout, 
in The Monastic Craftsman (Cambridge: Heffer, 10s. 6d) | 
is informing but a shade too argumentative. He sets out to | 
prove that Montalembert was absurdly wrong in suggestiny 
that the churches and monasteries of the middle ages wer 
mainly built and adorned by the monks themselves. He has 
examined the evidence adduced by Montalembert and later 
writers, and shows that it is wholly insufficient to support 
their theory. Monks who were artists were exceptional; 
monks who were architects were, of course, extremely rare, 
But no one who knew anything about the monastic rule in 
the great age of the Church could have credited the fantasies | 
of Montalembert. The monk’s day—and his night, too—wa | 
so fully occupied with devotions and necessary tasks that he | 
could have had no time for serious artistic work. The author | 
does not use this very obvious argument against Montalembert’s 
theory. ‘The monastic orders lose nothing by being deprived | 
of a distinction which they never claimed. It remains true | 
that they were among the leading patrons of art and architee: | 
ture in the period with which Mr, Swartwout deals. 





COLLECTED ESSAYS 
By Robert Bridges 


The latest issue of Robert Bridges’ Collected Essays (VIII, 
IX, and X: Oxford, 2s. 6d.) will complete the first volume of 
his Collected Essays and Papers. Dante in English Literatur | 
was a review written in 1909, when, as he said, “ There & | 
almost a cult of Dante. Translations are multiplied, with ” 
maps of Hell and Italy, itineraries, genealogical tables, con- | 
cordances, and epexegesis of every kind, by aid of which hur | 
dreds of young ladies are at this moment stocking their brains | 
with the details of Ptolemaic astronomy, of mediaeval divinity, | 
and of the political squabbles of Guelfs and Ghibellins.” His 
conclusion, less applicable perhaps to-day, was that the Dante © 
“cult”? rested on two outstanding passages, the Francesta | / 
and Ugolino episodes, which were admired while other parts 
of the Commedia were condemned or despised. The second 
essay, on The Poems of Emily Bronté, considers why her poets 
are praised but little read. ‘ Technical incompetence 5% 
Bridges’ chief criticism, It is a natural one, from so great 4 
craftsman, but it is just ; and after all criticism, he concludes: 
* It is a genius that is speaking, and in her speech the common 
words have regained their essential and primal significance, 
and, being the simplest, are therefore for her the best means 
of direct verbal touch with felt realities.” Dryden on Milton 
shows a curious prejudice, ‘The lines on Milton are easily | 
censured, and the Chaucer ‘‘ improvements ”’ even more 50: [| 
but these are not a fair choice to represent Dryden, who was at 
the very least a brilliant satirist, and able to rise to all occ 
sions, “*My puzzle about Dryden,” says Bridges frankly, 
“has been to understand how, when he substituted 
‘epigram ’ and wit in poetry for romance and imagination, he 
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: A puff to still a breeze 


«As an antidote to the common domestic breeze,” said the Vicar, 
«J usually recommend a pipe of good tobacco—coupled, of course, 
with the name of Three Nuns. It would, indeed, te difficult to 


exaggerate the soothing influence of such a tobacco on both parties 


ar 





to the breeze. It blesseth him that puffs and her that sniffs 







No, you don’t need to be a rich man to smoke 


anes 


Three Nuns, because a pipeful lasts such 


an uncommonly long time.” 














THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut—Is, 2}d. an ounce 


93 


| For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept. E., Stephen Mitchell & Son, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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did not see how monstrously dull he was.”’ These essays, brief 
as they are, are packed and stimulating : not least so by their 
vigorous censure, whether on Dryden, or on Cary’s translation 
of Dante—a specimen of which is quoted with the laconic 
comment, ‘ Could anything be more like broken crockery ? ” 


THE AUGUST REVIEWS 


Lord Meston, in the Fortnightly, argues that ‘The Decision 
on India ’’ must not be delayed. It should, he thinks, be that 
of the Simon Report—provincial autonomy to come first, and 
the completion of the federal scheme at a later date. Lord 
Meston thinks that the emancipation of Indian women will 
tend to reform Brahmanism. Admiral Richmond, in a paper 
on ‘ Naval Training,’ maintains that cadets should be 
recruited from the public schools and not accepted before they 
are eighteen. Our ‘ Bankrupt Coal Policy” is justly 
criticized from expert knowledge of the trade by Mr. Cecil 
Smart ; the quota, as he says, keeps in being many semi- 
obsolete pits which our German and Polish competitors would 
have closed. Lady Adams, Mr. William McFee and Mr. Liam 
O'Flaherty are among the other contributors to a most read- 
able number. 

In the National Review, Lord Lloyd, in “ India: Facts or 
Fiction,” expresses his concern at the dangers ahead. The 
native Princes, he thinks, have no liking for Federation. The 
financial outlook is bad. The constitutional scheme is “a 
parade. of phraseology and make-believe.” An unnamed 
Irishman tries to make his readers’ flesh creep with a pre- 
diction of ‘“* America’s Coming Revolution.” Mr. Frederick 
Manors’ account of “ Native Doctors in Swaziland” is 
well-informed and interesting. 

Mr. W. M. Hughes, the veteran Australian statesman, has a 
vigorous article on “The Empire in Conference” in the 
Empire Review. ** What we want from Ottawa is a practicable 
policy that will arrest the decline in Empire trade.” Mr. 
Herbert Swears attacks the well-worn problem of ‘* What is 
Wrong with the Theatre ?”’ and puts the blame mainly on 
the managers. A theatrical manager, he declares, ought to be, 
but very often is not, a good judge of plays. He says that he 
himself produced Mr. Manfield’s Nan when Mr. Granville 
Barker assured him that ‘** no manager in England or America 
would touch it.” Ga the other hand, managers often spend 
money on plays whose failure, one would think, the merest 
tyro could foresee from a casual reading. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Herbert Griffith, fresh from 
supervising a film of his own, discusses Films and the British 
Public. He concludes that film producers are discouraged from 
trying to do better because the provinces—the chief market 
for films—dislike London successes and prefer the vulgar and 
the sentimental. Perhaps the provincial cinema-owners mis- 
judge their public. Mr. Seton Gordon contributes a charming 
account of ** The Golden Eagle,” which he photographed at 
intervals in the Highlands. Mr. Stuart Hodgson gives a 
rather doleful Liberal’s view of ** A Year of National Govern- 
ment,” and Mr. Philip Robinson his temperate and witty 
** Reflections on the Spanish Revolution.” 


Finance—Public & Private 
A Financial Somersault 


A FORTNIGHT ago it looked as though attention in the 
stock markets was so rivetted on British Funds and 
kindred securities that no other markets were of any con- 
sequence. “* Safety first °° appeared to be the motto of 
the investor, and with little prospect of a trade revival 
and every prospect of a continuance of cheap money a 
famine in gilt-edged stocks was freely predicted. Indeed, 
there was much talk of Government credit shortly being 
on a 8} per cent. basis. A fierce campaign was conducted 
throughout the month of July in support of the Govern- 
ment’s great conversion operation, and holders of the old 
5 per cent. War Loan were appealed to both on the 
grounds of patriotism and self-interest to convert their 
holdings into the new 34 per cent. Loan. 
Tne CoNVERSION CAMPAIGN. 

Two main arguments were used to influence the minds 
of holders of the old Loan. One was along the lines of 
patriotism, much being made not only of the amount 
which would be saved to the Exchequer annually but of 
the extent to which this placing of the national credit on a 
higher basis would also aid industry by helping industrial 
concerns to borrow at a much lower rate than has been 
possible for many years past. Holders of the 5 per cent. 
War Loan were, however, also urged in their own interests 
to take advantage of the Government’s offer, the alterna- 
tive, it was suggested, being that of being placed in the 


——.§ 
position in December of failing to obtain as good a yield, 
a Government stock as if they had accepted the conyer;, b- 
offer. These appeals, supported by the offer of 
bonus of £1 per £100 converted, had the effect of Ot 4 
sioning a real rush on the part of old War Loan holdex q 
with the result that the total amount converted out of) 
outstanding figure of £2,085,000,000 by the end of Juy 4 
can scarcely have been much less than £1,600,000,009, ' 4 
A Fine RESULT. a 
This is a result which may be said to have exceeded th, 
most sanguine expectations, for at the time of the a — 
nouncement of the conversion on the last day of Junet) | 
most optimistic scarcely dared to hope for the total gh 
conversions at the end of September exceeding thr. 
fourths of the entire Loan. As a matter of fact that rest! 
has been achieved during the first month, and allowiy 
for the large amounts that will be automatically conyertg 
at the end of September, owing to apathy on the part ¢ 
many holders, it is clear that the total amount unc, 
verted will be of entirely manageable dimensions, | 
fact, there is something to be said for the size of the ney” 
3} per cent. Loan not being quite so unwieldy as it wou” 
would be if the entire amount of the old War Loan wert | 
be converted. It is true that as regards the new Loan tly | 
option as to time of redemption rests with the Govyen./ 
ment, but if circumstances should favour the Governmer | 
being able to attempt another conversion some yeay/ 
later it will be just as well that the amount of one pat FE 
ticular Loan should not be too overwhelming. f 


NV ETSioy 
the cay Fe 


eee nee 


FALL IN THE “ ASSENTED”’ Stock. 

So much for the great success which has attended th: 
Conversion Loan upon which all concerned in the operatic . 
may be heartily congratulated. Nevertheless those wh 
promptly responded to the Government’s appeal must 
have been somewhat chagrined at the tendency of pric 
movements since the end of July. British Funds ani 
kindred stocks have dropped almost like a stone ani 
holders who had retained their 5 per cent. War Loan have 
been able during the past week to sell the same at £101 lis, 
and purchase the new assented Loan at 97 per cent, thus 
obtaining a bonus of £4 15s. as compared with the Govem: 
ment’s cash bonus of £1 to those converting during the 
month of July. The matter, of course, is not one involviy 
any reproach to the authorities, but all the same I an) 
inclined to regard it as decidedly unfortunate even, though 
I hasten to add that I do not think that those who hav[ 
converted have any reason for concern with regard to th? 
ultimate price of the new converted stock which I shoul? 
expect later on to see back again to par. 

Tue OvuTLooKk. 

At the same time I am bound to add that this views 
based upon expectations of a continuance of cheap money, 
and in that connexion arises the important consideratio 
of whether the sudden boom which has taken place on tl 
other side of the Atlantic, and the moderate rally whic! 
has taken place in prices of leading commodities, mark « 
turn in the trade and monetary situation. Frankly, La 
afraid that it does not so far as any important eat) 
recovery in trade activity is concerned, though if speci! 
lation in Wall Street should become unwieldy in tit) 
near future that event in itself would present ‘) 
menace not altogether to be disregarded by the monty} 
market here. For the moment, it is really quit 
impossible to determine whether the more cheerful tot} 
noticeable on the other side of the Atlantic will be tl 
precursor of more healthy conditions in trade, but th) 
possibility has to be borne in mind. If, therefore, I were!) 
sum up the position ina few sentences I should be inclinedt!, 
say that, whereas a few weeks ago everyone seemed to bt 
confident of the abnormal ease in money continuing fora! 
almost indefinite period, the events of the past fortnigli 





have, at all events, suggested the possibility of som) 


change a little later on, especially if the forthcoming Worl 
Economic Conference should lead to a greater amount 07 
international co-operation with the object of stimulatin 


international trade. So far, however, as the _presell 
relapse in gilt-edged stocks is concerned investors shouli F 


understand that it is largely the result of realizations }} 

speculators, who had bought in advance of the conversi0! 

operation and who are now busily engaged taking profits 
(Continued on page 220.) 
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BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 
fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
Funds needed to carry on the work. 
WILL YOU HELPP 

Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
President: Admiral of the Fleet SIR ROGER REVS, Pate. 





seafarers. 


te. 
Bankers: Secretary: 

Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. G. E. Maung, Esq. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 

















endeavour and self-sacrifice. 


62,800 lives have been saved—and a call of distress never goes 


unheeded. 

Will you play your part in maintaining this tradition—so that 
every S.O.S. shall always be answered? Every year the Life- 
Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


WILL YOU SEND 


2 /- 


TO-DAY ? 


Tue Eart or Harrowsy, Lr.-CoL. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, Londen, S.W. 1. 














—S.O.S.— 


The Life-Boat Service is rich in the tradition of splendid 


| 


| 


























Extensive S E A O N Write for 
front. I Il tustrated 
Bracing nee em a Guide to 


alr, 


* Town Clerk, 
Golf, Box 7, or 
a Secretary, 
i ’ Chamber of 
Fishing, . Trade, Box 7, 
etc. Seaton. 





S.R. Expresses from Waterloo. 
9.0. (Sats.), 11.0 a.m. 


(Fris. and Sats.). Sundays: 1!.0 a.m., 12.40, 3.0 p.m. 
Fares: “ Holiday "' or Week-end 25/9, Tourist 35/3. 


Weekdays: 8.40 (Mons. to Fris.), 
(Mons. to Fris.), 12.0 (Fris. and Sats.), 
12.40 (Mons. to Sats.), 3.0 (Mons. to Fris.), 3.15 (Sats.), 6.0 p.m. 
Return 





IT ONLY 


COSTS £ 1 


Will you SEND a poor DELICATE CHILD to 
the COUNTRY for A FORTNIGHT’S SUMMER 
HOLIDAY >? This may mean little to you, but 
picture the happiness and benefit to the child. 


PLEASE DO HELP BY SENDING A DONATION TO-DAY FOR THE 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


to The Earl of Arran (Room 5), 
17 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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STRATHPEFFER SPA. 


The richest Sulphur Springs in Europe. 
For Rheumatism, Skin Diseases and 


High Blood Pressure. 
Autumn Season begins September Ist. 


All information from the Manageress, 
The Pump Room. 





























BOOKS FOR HOLIDAYS 


All kinds of books for the holidays can be chosen easily at 
Bumpus’s. We have the best maps, guides and travel books, and 
all the handy pocket editions for travellers. 


BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES 


A selection of good books withdrawn from our stock, and offered 
at greatly reduced prices, will be found on the ground floor. 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 


This new Catalogue will be sent on application. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 
BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fun am £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve — oan pe se «» £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,UCU 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods 1eceived. 





PATTERNS POST FREE. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


USE LIBERTY FABRICS 
THE FAMOUS 


WANDEL SILK 


HAND-PRINTED. NOW FAST TO WASHING. 


Slins, WIDE 3/11 A YARD. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, 








IN EN AN 





“| RED, WHITE 


FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. 


& BLUE 


Stimulating, Refreshing, Prevents Fatigue. RECOMMENDED by DOCTORS. 


MANUFACTURED 
GL D 





£1000 


payment of 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 9? 99 ” 35 
£41 99 ” Led 45 


at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


No shareholders. 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No commission, 
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The 


Colonial & Continental 


Church Society 


by grants in aid and by the supply of workers 


Assists Our Own 
People Overseas 


in pioneer areas in their efforts to establish 
services and pastoral ministrations. 


“Tt needs £50,000 a 
year for current work 


The Young Churches Overseas are Shouldering 
heavy burdens. They look to the Home- 
land for prayerful sympathy, and 
help to build worthily on 
sure foundations. 


Your gift will be gratefully acknowledged by 
The Secretary, 


9 SERJEANTS’ INN, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 
































JUST ‘‘LOOKERS-ON”’ 


ier sees piteod dwellings— 
dismal, overcrowded streets 
—Summer means nothing more 
to the pale children and tired 
mothers of Slumland. 


£5 will bridge the gulf 


between SLUM and SEASIDE for a 
poor mother and three children for a 


glorious FORTNIGHT. 
$1 a 1s gives one week’s holiday 
fs =» to a poor, tired mother 
with baby. 
SMALLER OR LARGER GIFTS ALSO 
WELCOMED. 
PLEASE SEND A GIFT NOW 


to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 


FRESH AIR HOMES 


——— 
Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 218.) 

Moreover, their sales have probably had all the Preate 
effect coming in the holiday season when the markets 
thinly attended and the volume of business is restricted 
On any further important reaction—if it occurs— ¢}; 
that long-dated Government securities should be bought, 
ArtHur W. Kinny, 


Financial Notes 


British Funps DEcuLINE. 


4 
‘3 


THE conspicuous feature of the Stock Markets during the Past q 


week has been the almost complete reversal of recent market 
tendencies. British Funds and kindred stocks, which wen 


booming a fortnight ago, have steadily declined on profit. | 
taking, while, on the other hand, Transatlantic shares have fe 


suddenly developed extreme buoyancy and the movemey 


has even had the effect of stimulating some activity in th ) 


stocks and shares of Railway and other industrial Concer; 
in this country. The purely speculative markets, too, have bee, 
active and firm, with substantial gains in the shares of gij 
companies and Mining concerns. Foreign Government stocy 
have been comparatively neglected. 
* * * * 
THe AMERICAN Boom. 

It is very generally recognized that so far as econoniy 
conditions in the United States are concerned there is nothing 
to justify any immediate extensive boom in securities, Pricg 
of shares of leading industrial concerns had fallen so by, 


however, that an early rally was almost inevitable, an 


this rally seems to have been further stimulated by a goof 


deal of buying on British account. The market, too, was | 
perhaps, in an oversold condition and it is not altogether © 


surprising that the rise in prices up to a certain point should 

have been very rapid. Moreover, the rally in some of the 

leading commodities is really an encouraging feature if it can 

be maintained, but the danger is lest by a premature Wall 

Street speculation an industrial recovery should be strangled, 
* * * * 


Home Rats RAtty. 

The moderate rally in Home Railway Ordinary stocds 
has probably been due, in part, to the announcement that 
the Minister of Transport had given his consent to certain 
proposed arrangements between the L.M. & S. and the L.& 


N.E.R. to pool competitive traffic receipts. Under this 


arrangement it is understood that further important economies 


can be effected. Unquestionably the railways stand in need | 


of every possible assistance that can be rendered at the present 
time, though I am bound to say that I do not think that 
the stockholders can hope for very much in the way of improve 
ment so long as the railway industry is so completely 


** sheltered ”’ in the matter of wages and conditions of working, | 


&e., and so long also as conditions continue which amount 
almost to a subsidizing of road competition. 
* * * %* 


More INpustriAL DIVIDENDS. 

During the past week a maiden dividend has been announced 
by one of the Eastwoods group, namely, Eastwoods Filettons, 
Limited, which shows increased profits for the past year. 
The Directors recommend a dividend of 8} per cent. on the 
Participating Preferred Ordinary Shares, which only received 
7 per cent. for the previous year, while it is proposed to 
make an initial distribution on the Deferred Ordinary Share 
of 7 per cent. Another good dividend announcement is that 
by Lewis’s Limited, the big stores of Liverpool, Manchestet 


and Birmingham. The Directors, in addition to paying the | 


usual half-yearly dividends on the Preference and Preferred 

Shares, have been able to maintain the interim dividend 

the Deferred Ordinary Shares at 25 per cent. — 
A. We 








MAKER OF FINE CHOCOLATE 


———, 














THEATRE . 
QUEEN’S (Ger. 4517.) Evgs. 8.30. Mats. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents:— 
EVENSONG 


by Edward Knoblock and Beverley Nichols. 





EDITH EVANS. Violet Vanbrugh. Wilfrid Lawson. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 


line. Vouchers sent 


74% for 26 5 


only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts: 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 


LL NERVOUS SP KECH DEFECTS treated by scien- 
tific voice-building. Beauty of tone in speech «& song. 
* "Viola de Mengel, Bluthner tudios, 21 Wigmore St.,W. 








: interested in international affairs? If so»’ 
_ to-day to APA (All Peoples’ Association}, 
99 Gower Street, ‘London, W.C., for full particulars. 





aT-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 

tn fl pean for Men, Women and Children. 
Our poor people in East London slums suffer greatly.— 
SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END_ MISSION, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1. 





0 RELATIVES. 


‘alid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
‘acs wane care, i informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. 

Moderate fees to suit patients’ financial position. 
Home has highest medical and ot her recommendations.— 
GROSVENOR HOUSE NURSING HOME, Harrow-on-the- Hill. 
Tel.; Byron 2495, 





“X7ERBA AMARGA” TEA RADICALLY CURES 

RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID, 4s. 6d. per packet (enough for 
a cure; money returned in full if no relief obtained ).— 
Sole Importer: G. LLOYD, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


EAST END CHILDREN will have a 
16.000 long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. COST ‘ 





2s. EACH. WILL YOU 
HELP TO GIVE 12 HOURS HAPPINESS at 2d. AN 
HOUR to children of poverty from slum home of East 
London’s Endless Environs? Please respond liberally 
to THE SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
U ACADEMICAL YEAR, 1932-33. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 11th, 1932, and CLOSES on 
FRIDAY, MARCH 17th, 1983. The Autumn Dict of 


the Preliminary Examination will commence on 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 8th, 1932. 

The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on 
TUESDAY, APRIL 18th, 1933, and CLOSES on 


FRIDAY, JUNE 23rd, 1933. The Spring Diet of the 
Preliminary Examination will commence on 
THURSDAY, MARCH 2nd, 1933. 

The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University 
are :—Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery 
(Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Master of Surgery 
(Ch.M.), Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.). They are 
conferred only after examination, and only on students 
of the University. A Diploma in Public Health (D.P.H.) 
is conferred after examination on Graduates in Medicine 
of any University in the United Kingdom. The total 
cost for the whole curriculum, including hospital fees 
and fees for the degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is approxi- 
mately £240. Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and 
Prizes to the number of fifty and of the aggregate annual 
value of £1,200 are open to competition in this Faculty. 

A Prospectus of the classes, fees, &c., may be had on 
application to the Secretary of the University, and full 
details are given in the Aberdeen University Calendar 
published by the Aberdeen University Press, Ltd. 

The University also grants the following Degrees :— 
In all Faculties—Doctor of Philosophy. In Arts— 
Doctor of Letters, Master of Arts, Bachelor of Education. 
In Science—Doctor of Science, Bachelor of Science in 
Pure Science, Agriculture, Forestry and Engineering. 
In Divinity—Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and 
Bachelor of Divinity. In Law—Doctor of Laws 
(Honorary), Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), and Bachelor of 
Law (B.L.). In Commerce—Bachelor of Commerce. 
A Diploma in History and Theory of Fine Art is also 
granted. 

Particulars may be had on application to the Secretary 
of the University. 

P H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 

The University, Aberdeen. 


esteiae 





FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 


Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
lor girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c, Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


ROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 
i FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
7 HOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
E. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss EB. M. 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY, 








£3 Gs 7d 


A DAY FOR 
A WORLD CRUISE 


35,791 miles of sea travel (averaging 

243 miles a day), visiting 32 ports in 

23 countries—and including your room, 

meals, and shore excursions in each 
port visited— 


and Such a Ship 


the beautiful, 42,500 ton Empire Ship 


Empress of Britain 


largest ship built in Britain since the 
war—largest ship ever to encircle the 
globe 


and So Easy 


No trouble with customs, or un- 

familiar languages, or luggage—the 

ship is your home for the whole 
journey 


SAILS NOVEMBER 23rd 


from Southampton. Returns April 19 
—147 days—fares from 466 guineas. 
Or on December 17th from Monaco 


Send for our special illustrated Round-the- 
World Cruise Book 


A. R. Powell, Cruise Department 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


62-65 Charing Cross, London, S.W. I 
103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3 


or Local Agents Everywhere 








CINEMAS 





HE ACADEMY CINEMA, 
x Oxford Street (opp. Waring’s). Ger. 2981. 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 14TH. 
Premier Pabst’s famous masterpiece 
““WESTFRONT 1918.”’ 
Last Days 
Trauberg’s ‘* ALONE.”’ 





AM BR 


5. De. B, 
Cireus. Tem. 


Bar 6056. 


T 


E 
Cambridge 
FOURTH WEEK 
RICHARD OSWALD’S 
Brilliant German Comedy 
“DER HAUPTMANN VON KOEPENICK.” 
Also ‘‘ THE BATTLE OF LIFE” (Russian). 


Prices, 1s. 6d.—S8s. 6d. 500 seats at 1s. 6d. 
Continuous performance 1—11, Sundays 6—11. 











DR. SCHMIDT’S BOARDING SCHOOL, 
FOR BOYS AGED 8 TO 20, 
ABOVE ST. GALL, SWITZERLAND, 





Preparation for Universitfes, Technical High 
School, Academy of Commerce, Modern 
Languages, 


THE ONLY SWISS PRIVATE SCHOOL HAVING 
GERMAN COURSES UNDER GOVERNMENT 
AUSPICES with Governmental Certificate of 
Graduation, 

Summer and Winter Sports 
2,500 feet above sea. Moderate Fees, 
Prospectus, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


enoess FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowed 
School.—tinclusive fee for Board, Tuition and 


Books, 66 guineas per Annum. Individual attention, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E, C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 








“NT. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOS., 
\) (English Church). Beautiful house and grounds, 
Qualified staff.—Apply SisTER-IN-CHARGE, 





SS ge pe School, Exmouth, Devon.— Boarding 
n and day school for girls. Kducation for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.— HEaD- MISTRESS. 





er DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 





Boarding school on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal : Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff: Prepara- 

tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 

playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 

swimming, excellent health record; individual care.— 
Scholarships available—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 








CO-EDUCATION 





PREPARATORY 
HIGH WYCOMBE. 
Headmistress : Mrs. BERNARD TURNER. 

Girls prepared for Wycombe Abbey and well-known 
public schools | Boys to ten years of age. Special arrange- 
ments for parents abroad. Careful consideration given to 
diet and all arrangemente for young children. Advantages 
of large School with carefully chosen Staff and individual 
attention in Houses and forms of small numbers. French, 
music and handicrafts specially considered. 


—e— SCHOOL, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





eer eet SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708. 
/ 180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholar- 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rev, the HEAD-MASTER. 





7 ESWICK SCHOOL—ENGLISH LAKES. A school 
for boys and girls (8 to 19) catering for modern 
conditions. Maximum incl. fee £82.—Apply HEAD-MASTER 








BOOKS, &c. 





| MONTH OVER 28,000 people read The East 
“4 End Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures 
of East End life. Send your name and address, and 
we will send you a copy of this month’s issue.— 
SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good Stories, 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1, 





‘ONG-POEMS Wanted. Songs and musical composi- 
S tions also considered for publication. Known and 
unknown writers invited send MSS.—PETER DEREK, 
Lrp., Dept. Z.B., 108 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 








JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
\ spare time, Send for free booklet.—KkGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept, 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BIG PRICE PAID for metal plates and old teeth, 
also GOLD chains, bracelets, rings, &e. Big rise.— 

















THE LONDON Toots Co., Dept. S., 180 Baker Street, W. 1, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





A REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 

Tobacco. ‘“ BIZIM ” CIGARETTES, 6s, 3d. per 
100, post free, —_ or cork- ‘_ 1,000 for 58s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J *REEMAN & Co., Ltp., 90 
Piccadilly, W. 1. “‘ SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
12s. 6d. per }-Ib. tin, post extra. 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on re- 
quest.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 





week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 


Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent, 
free-—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway,Scotland. 





\ JINTER UNDERWEAR FOR THRIFTY BUYERS, 

—Buy better, pay less, save middlemen’s profits. 
Postcard brings Illustrated Catalogue and FREE 
PATTERNS of lovely ‘* B-P’’ Underwear, Britain’s 
finest value, in Pure Wool or Mixtures. Any style, any 


size ; for woman, child and man. Beautifully soft, silky 
and warm. Comfortable cut. Hard-wearing, long- 
lasting. GUARANTEED against shrinkage. hn ers 


satisfaction, or money back.—Write BIRKETT «& 
PHILLIPS LTD., Dept. 8., Union Road, Nottingham. 





HOUSE FOR 


O LET.—Unique house facing Regent’s Park, mod- 
ernized, every convenience, 6 bedrooms, double 
garage, choice garden ; £250 per annum (or would sell).— 
OWNER, 13 Titchfield Terrace, N.W. 8. (Primrose 2340). 





SALE OR TO LET 








= 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


PINEST Pershore Egg Plums, 12 Ib. 5/6; 24 Ib, 10/6 
40 Ib, 20/6. Carr. paid. Empties free. Send for 
hst.—J. E. STANTON, Swan Terrace, Evesham. 








REENGAGES for preserving, &c., 12 Ibs., 8s. 6d. ; 

20 Ibs., 138, 4d,; 24 1Ibs., 163,: 40 ]bs., 25s, 

Victoria Plums same price. Carriage paid England and 
Wales.— FRANK ROSCOE, Steeple Morden, Cambs, 





“What a 


PERFECT 
Holiday!" 


No other Liner afloat can offer you such 
charmandcomfort. Glorious Games 
Decks, beautiful Public Rooms, silent Card 
Room, delightful Ballroom, Verandah 
Café, exquisite Louis XIV. Restaurant, 
Open Air Tiled Swimming Bath, Gymna- 
sium, silent Sun-Decks away from Games. 
Every Stateroom a Cabin-de-Luxe. 


CRUISING 


on the PERFECT -SHIP 


RANDOR 


THE QUEEN OF 
CRUISING 
LINERS 







MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 
SEPT. 9 22 DAYS FROM 49 GNS. 
OcT. 7 23 DAYS FROM 42 GNS. 
Write for all-the-year Cruising Brochure, free 
on application to: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Whitehall 2266) 
Liverpool : 10, Water Street & Principal Tourist Agents 


CVS—144 





cn 
—— 
FOR SALE 
rv Th e , “ >We 
NATIVE Sponges.—Write ‘‘ Spong,”’ Bimini, Bahamas 











CONTINENTAL RESORTS 


OPPARD - ON - THE - RHINE. — Hu 
B Schlosschen (house of late composer), P; Ne 
invited. fs. Terms ut 





Garden, Allimod. con. English re 
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HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors fing Hotel 4 
comforts with baths and other ~~ of a q 
Tele. : Lif 


Hydro at moderate cost. 314. 





ey 

ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL—Fin, 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A,, R.AC, 
Large garage. Historical associations from A, 'D. 175), 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & ¢, Water, 

Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A, RAC 
Iild, Guide from J, T, CULLEY, Manager. 





ADINBURGH.—THE 


ALISON HOTEL.—Melvil 
_4Crescent. 


Tgms. ‘“Melcrest,’” Edinburgh. Tel, 20759j, 





VASTBOURNE.—ANGLES = PRIVATE — HOTEL, 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms, 
iinglish chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. 'Phone 311, 
N ATLOCK .—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 279 


Bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inc lusive terms from 13, 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. ‘Two Resident Physicians, 








EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 


Ask for Donetigtty ¢ List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
L 


TD. 
ST. GEORGE'S HOvsE, 





P. R. H. A., LTD., 193 Reoeyr 
STREET, W. 1. 
KIGNMOUTH (near).—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton, 


Gardens 5 acres. 
billiards. 


Haldon Golf Course near, Hard 


Court, Turkish and electric baths in house, 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hote 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Carage. For Illustrated Tarif 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 2655, 


Ws SRE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
\ St. George’s Square, 8.W, 1. Room and Break. 
fast 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly, With dinner 6s, 6d,, or 








2 guineas weekly, 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


bhai TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the SpectaTor’s Recommended List. ; 
the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 3 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE — al)—GLEN ROTHAY. 
near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE. 
BATH. —GRAN 1D PUMP ROOM. 
PULTENE 
- bow AL YORK HOUSE. 


BELFAST. —GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESFORD. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOU to HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—KINGS. 

—ROYAL ALBION, 

—ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean) —TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District)—VICTORIA, 
CALLANDER (Perths). BK ADNOUGHT, 

ACE. 
CAMBRIDGE. a UE BOAR, 
3 


—G ARDEN HOUSE. 

—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF, 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 

—RHOS ABBEY. 

CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (L reat “he RAWFORD. 
CROW BOROUGH.— BEAC 
CROYDON (Surrey SHIRL EY PARK, 
DORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMS, 





DORKING.— —— 

DROITWICH SPA.—W ORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS. 

DUMFRIES.— 

EDZELL (Forfarshire).—GLEN 





oSK. 

—PANMURE, 
ELIE (Fife).—MARINE. 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S, 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire),—GAIRLOCH, 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL, 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 





L cain Printed by Ww. SPEAIGHT AND Sons, 


No 99 Gower Street, London, 





GRASMERE.— PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants )—FOX AND PELICAN, 
HARROGATE.—CAIR § 

HASTINGS.- Our REN 


HUNSTANTON. be STRANG E ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN. 
KENMORE (Pe TAYMOUTH totais 
KINGUSSIE (Inve rness-shire ).—STA 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomery: “nag — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—RKEGENT. 
LIPHOOK (Hants).—ROYAL ANCHO 
LLANBERIS awe don).—ROYAL V IC TORIA. 














RETURNED TO-MORROW 


lowest prices - ~ Finest ms 











LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY 
—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argyilshire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK (Kn ghtsbridge). 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W,C 


—KENILW ORTH, Gt, Russell Bt. WwW ih i, 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., WC, 
—PALAC Kk, Bloomsbury, W,C, 
—THACKE RAY, Gt, Russell Bt W.C, 1, 


—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1, 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY, 

LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 

MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS 

MANCHESTER.— BOW DON HYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD ‘EAGLE, 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE (Fortarshire). BENS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). VIEW 
—R OYAL MARINE, 
NEWQUAY.—HEADLAND 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 
—GREAT W ESTERN, 
—STATION. 
PAIGNTON.—PAIGNTON PALACE, 
—REDCLIFFE. 
PAR (Cornwall),—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR (N. lila 
PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE 
—STATION., 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PRINCETOWN Genie” BRIDGES. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL, . 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey SBAY. 
RIPON.—RIPON $ SPAS 
ROSTREVOR (Co, Down), —OT. 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—CHY-AN-ALBANY. > 
ST. MAWE eee gee P & CASTLE, 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER, 
SHALDON (8S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHAP (Westmorland).—SHAP WELLS. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.)—HAWKSTONE PK., 
SIDMOUTH,.—BELMONT, 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.—GL eee 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH. 
—(nr,) HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTOS, 
TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset). — TEMPLECOMBE 
HOUSE, 
TENBY ( Pembrokeshire) —IM PERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—GRAND, 

—ROSETOR, 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
TROON,—MARINE. 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO, 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL, 
WINSFORD (Somerset).—ROYAL OAK. 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.),—EAGLE 








NORTHERN, 


WESTOS, 





LODGE, 








Ltp., 
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98 and 99 Fetter Lane, EC. 4, per Published by TuE SPECTATOR, Ltp., at hele Offices, 
W.C, 1,—Saturday, August 13, 1932, 
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